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SERENADE. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL-BARON WILSON. 


The weary day, Love, 
Has pass’d away, Love, 
And night comes on with her star-lit hours ! 
But soon Morn’s eye, Love, 
Will light the sky, Love, 
And bid Nature wake with the birds and flowers ! 


Then let us rove, Love, 
Through mead and grove, Love, 
And taste the fragrance that Evening yields ; 
While moonbeams quiver 
Upon the river, 
And dew-drops spangle the scented fields ! 


The rose is weeping, 
The birds are sleeping 
*Mid bush and blossom, with folded wings ! 
All things are mute, Love, 
Save minstrel’s lute, Love, 
That ’neath the moon to thy beauty sings! 


Then. let us rove, Love, 
Through mead and grove, Love, 
Ere yet the eye of the envions day, 
Love’s visions blighting, 
The wide Earth lighting, 
Calls me to care—and from Thee away ! 





LESSON OF RESIGNATION. 


‘¢ Passing the inclosure where the dead repose, 
I saw, in sable weeds, a gentle pair 

Lingering with fond regard at evening's close, 
Beside a little grave fresh swelling there : 


Silent they stood—serene their thoughtful air ; 
There fell no tear, no vain complaint arose ; 
Faith seem’d to prompt the unutterable prayer, 
And to their view eternal home disclose. r ? 


Next Sabbath brought me where the flow’ret lay, 
Record of high descent the marble bore, 

Heir of a noble house, and only stay ; 
And these words gather’d from the Bible’s store—~ 

‘The Lord hath given, the Lord hath ta‘en away, 
His holy name be blessed evermore.’ ” 





AN ADIEU. 
* An adieu shoald in utterance die, 
Or, if written, but faintly appear ; 
Only heard through the burst of a sigh, 
Only seen through the blot of a tear!"’ 


—>— 


PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
CAPTAIN GRAY, 
Founded on a recent occurrence.—{ By Theodore Hook.} 

Opinions widely differ upon the expediency and advantages of early marriage, 
and there can be no questivn but that, in many instances, very young mothers 
are induced to keep back their well-g:own daughters, and even young fathers feel 
jealous of their forward sons; but there are exceptions to all general mles, or 
perhaps it may be charitably inferred that the instances to which I now teferare 


the exceptions to the better general rule. Certain it is that, in the family I'am | 


about to describe, the mother of Mary Gray, still young and beautiful, felt nothing 
like apprehension or jealously at beholding her lovely daughter—wha' artigis, 
speaking of pictures, call—a repetition of herself. 

Captain Gray, the husband of this exemplary parent, had married her when 
she was scarce eighteen, and he not yet of age; theirs was a match of love, 
founded upon sincere attachment—pure and disinterested—encouraged, in the 
first instance, by their mutual friends, and eventually sanctioned by their parents 
The union of Captain, then Lieutenant Gray, with the daughter of Colonel Mor- 
gan, was singularly characterized by this happy equality ; their ages, rank, and 
fortune was as nearly alike as it would be possible to imagine in suth a match. 
Gray was the son of an old and gallant soldier ; Fanny Morgan was the daughter 
of a distinguished veteran. She was an only daughter—Gray was an only son ; 
and although the ardour of youth, and an hereditary love of his noble profession 
induced him, so long as his country called for his active services, to continue in 


the field, he consummated his military career on the triumphant day of Waterloo ; ' 


having fought gallantly under his illustrious chief, and returned to his native home, 
his devoted wife, and infant daughter, with but one slight wound asan honourabe 
alloy to the praises he had received, and the promotion he had obtained. 

Upon the permanent establishment of the peace which has ever since those 
days of England’s glory continued, Captain Gray went upon half-pay, resolved 
to pass the remainder of his life—until, at least, some fresh interruption to tlie 
tranquillity of Europe should occur—in the comfort of an humble, happy home 
—in the society of his devoted wife—in the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
in which he was already highly accomplished¢—and in superintending, jointly wi 
his beloved Fanny, the education of their only daughter. 

It is scarcely possible to depict a scene of more perfect happiness than th 
which the swect retirement of this amiable family exhibited. Their lives wei 
unruffled by the slightest discontent ; their daughter grew in gracé and goodne 
as she grew in vears, and at eighteen was as perfect a pattern of ence a 
virtue as ever blessed a father and mother. Her beauty it is needleas to descrit 
I have already spoken of her resemblance tu her mother : 


; in mind, as well 
person, the resemblance held good. Educated at home, under the parental ey 


she had acquired all the accomplisiments which the present state of society re- 
quires, unalloyed by the pertness of display, or the affectation of a bashfulness 
which she did not feel. Her character was purely natural—of guile or decep- 
tion she could scarceiy form any distinct idea, for her father’s heart was full o! 
honovr and truth, and her mother’s mind was pure as the driven snow. 

I have already said that their sweet retirement was an e 
rey was the county he h 
gallant father ‘ 


we 


arthly paradise. Sur- 
ad chosen wherein to pitch his tent after the death of his 
: A spot romantically beautiful in its views—for although the sub- 
re of Cockaigne judge Surrey by the borough of Southwark or Kennington 
penn: there are more lovely bits of finished landscape within thirty miles o! 

sondon, in that county (where it touches Sussex), than are to be found at ten 
times the same distance in others. 
eam th a ee —‘‘a cottage of gentility’"—placed on the brow of a genti 

ivity faeing t ] 

Clivity ” ng ” south, commanding from its woodbine-covered verandah an 
aaa view over a splendid valley, highly cultivated, studded with farms and 
ae weve at a distance of some fifteen or twenty miles by the boldly-rising 
ae of Sussex, ov ~ whose summits one might almost see that bright gleam- 
ing line of light which tells the presence of the sea beyond their swelling undu- 
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lations. The house combining every comfort—luxury, if you will. Gray's | all, do this,—-you need not, I believe,— tell her to speak her mind; for if their 
library complete—his well-kept collection of books, of birds, of minerals, of affection is mutural it shall be a match. 


shells—for he was generally scientific, although not perking himself up for a | 


“T believe,” said his wife, “that nothing of the sort you suspect has taken 


“man of science.” His guns, his rods, and his spears—for he was a sportsman | place. Mary, unused to the world and its ways, is caught = — by the 
for all game, running, flying, or swimming ; his drawing materials—for he was | gaiety of out visiter, his universality of accomplishments, mr Fae ats va good 
an artist ; his flate—for he was a musician ; his lathe—for he was a turner. All | humour, and above all, the total absence of affectation, ‘which she_ so utterly 


these, and a thousand other dear literary comforts, crowded and adorned his | detests in the generality of young men of the present day. But yi rf love a 
snuggery, into which the wife of his bosom, and the daughter of his heart, would | DO : she would have made me her confidant in the first instance had any suc’ 


venture, to call him to a walk, ora ride, or a drive. 

His establishment had all that could be wished, and more than was wanted to 
be comfortable ; but comfort was the word by which it was to be designated, and 
the evenings, as the antumn closed in were enlivened by visiters from the 
neighbourhood, which, for the situation, was populous—or from the market-town, 


sentiment taken possession of her.” 


“IT am not so sure 6f that,” said Captain Gray; “she may have taken the 


infection without being aware of the character of the complaint. As a physician, 


I judge of my patient by the eyes; and I think I am not to be deceived.” 
He was not deceived. It was after the next day’s breakfast, while Gray was 


distant not more than a mile and a half; and then the sweet and single-minded preparing his fishing-tackle, and his exemplary was putting in or eo 
Mary sang like a syren, while she looked like a sylph. I never saw but one girl | pieces of work for the evening exercise (for they were a notable family), t 


who was her equal—perhaps her superior, in this peculiarity. When she sang, 


Mary rushed into the room where her mother was, her eyes streaming with tears, 


she looked more beautiful than at any other moment of her life. In most singers, | and her cheeks burning red. She spoke not, but threw her arms around her 


the act of singing causes an exertion—it might almost be called a distortion of 
countenance ; but Mary Gray, like this one other, looked even more lovely as 
the rich, melodious tone flowed honey-like over her lips, which, being just 
enough opened to show a row of pearly teeth, scarce seemed to move as she 
rivetted all eyes, and enchained all ears. I once told her mother that nothing 
was wanting but a glass-case to cover her. 

What a happy father—what an enviable mother! Mary Gray was the theme 
of praise with all, for she was as good as she was beautiful, and her mind was | 











as lovely as her person. Go new to the village—now—and ask after her—men- 
tion her name, and see how the people, old and young, will lift-up their eyes to 
Heaven and blese her. She lives in the hearts of those who knew her, but 
What can mortality have more of happiness than these Grays had 1—-Esteem- 
ed, respected, courted by the best and worthiest of their neighbours, they lived, | 
indeed, an enviable life; and then, in the season, six weeks at an hotel made a 





mother’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

‘* What is it, my child?” said Mrs. Gray. - . 

Mary could return no answer. . 

“« Speak, dearest : compose yourself : tell me.” | 

‘Henry! Henry!” were the only words Mary could utter, and she then fell 
into a fit of weeping. A : 

“My love, my dearest love,” said the anxious mother, “ tell me—explain— 
what has happened ?” 

“J do not know,” saig,Mary; “I cannot tell. I—am,”—and here she 
relapsed into another fit Of sobbing, which rendered all attempts at explanation 
unavailing. ' 

The dénouement, however, was at hand. Before the recovery of the dear 
girl, Captain Gray had entered the room. He saw the state of affairs there, 
and relieved the agitated partner of his fate by announcing that, as he had 


variety in their course of proceedings, and Mary visited her relations, and heard | anticipated, Henry had proposed to Mary, and Mary had, as far as she was con- 


Malibran, and Grisi, and Tosi, and all the unmusically-named musical people of 
the Opera—went to twe or three of the best parties—learned to admire the best 
authors by their works at exhibitions, and even attended lectures, and visited 
microscopes, and returned tremblingly alive to the abominations of Thames water, 
inone drop of which thousands of gigantic monsters are perpetually dancing ; and 
disgusted with the coarseness of the finest French cambric, which, developed to 
the eye magnified three millions times, is infinitely more like a flounder-fisher’s 
net ili-made, than anything else to which I can compare it. That National Gal- 
lery of Science in the Lowther Arcade, is enough to turn the heads of men, 
women, and children, and is better worth seeing than anything I know of, except 
the late Mr “Irving. and the present Mr O'Connell 

And, after all this excitement, unly fancy the dear delicious repose of the cet- 
tage, and the fresh breeze blowing over the valley, and Mary’s own dear little 
boudoir, and the welcome of her little dog, and the warbling of her little birds, 
nay, the bending heads of her dahlias themselves, just bursting forth, seemed to 
hail her return. 

Well, then, where the roses blow, and the lilies bow their heads, the bees 
will come ; and of course Gray’s house was beset by sundry languishing swains. 
A neighbouring baronet amongst the number,—an ancient knight came, second in 
degree, who hinted to Mrs Gray his anxiety to make poor, dear, downy-cheeked 
Mary the third Lady Doddlethrops, but he was snubbed by Mamma, who set him 


| half crazy | vy repeating a satirical couplet made a few years before upon a similar 


| 





proposition supposed to emanate from the proposer himself :— 
‘* My first wife for person, my second for purse, 
My third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nurse,” 
The couplet is rather homely, but Mrs. Gray showed it to him in print, and 
Doddlethrops was, to use the admirab!e phraseology of Major Downing, ‘stumped.’ 
The baronet was long, thin, and genteel; but Mary, who really seemed to 
have no notion of what his object was in being what they call ‘ta good deal 
there,” gave him ne encouragement,—not because she fancied he expected any, 
but because she did not feel in the slightest degree interested about him, and 
not having had the advantage of a boarding-school education, she did not know 
that it was necessary to fancy every man who came into the house a lover. 
There certainly was a Captain Fitzpatrick—not that 1 mean any scandal 


against Queen Elizabeth—but there certainly was a Captain Fitzpatrick who, | 


without appearing in the character of suitor to Mary, did contrive to be ** there” 
a good deal. He had some military appointment, something about reserve com- 
panies, or recruiting. or something ; what I dun’t profess exactly to understand, 


| but which Captain Gray did, which kept hii at the neighbouring town; and 


| 
| 
| 


although he was not very handsome, he was very agreeable; and he suited Papa 


s0,—he was a dabbler in science—a good fisherman, and liked so much to go | 


out with the Capiain, and whip the water, and catch trout, ar troll for jaak,— 
and he was such a good shot, not quite so good a shot as Papa, but still he was 
fond of the sport: and then he drew prettily, and fluted to admiration: and 


Mrs. Gray told Mary she had never seen a man of his aze so talented and so 


unaffected ;—and then they came home from their shooting. and Captain Gray 
asked Captain Fitzpatrick to stop and dine, and send home his horse, and send 


| for his clothes, and sleep, and so he did. And Captain Fitzpatrick got up in | 
the morning early, and so did Mary ; and he was a bit of botanist, and he had 
made a coliection of the indigenous plants of the neighbourhood, and he had a 


little hortus siccus of his own, and he squashed the leaves of roses between the 
leaves of books, and dried them, and gummed them; and then Mary sat down 
and drew them, and then they dried some more: and then the Baronet called; 
and then, at Mary’s earnest request, there was nobody at home, although they 
were al] sitting in Papa’s sanctum; and then Captain Fitzpatrick sent to his 
lodgings for a double flageolet, and an electrifying machine, and a key-bugle. and 
an air-gun, and a stuffed duck with red feet, which he had shot a month before. 
And when they came, they talked of red-footed ducks, and were electrified, and 
played the key-bugle and the double flageolet; and then Captain Fitzpatrick 


showed them how to do Cardinal Puff, and sing ** Great A, Little A,” and “ The | 


Pigs ;’’ and thence glanced off into a disquisition upon the different schools of 
painting, in which he so much distinguished himself, that, after the family-party 
had retired for the night, Captain Gray pronounced it as his opinion to Mrs. Gray 
that Captain Fitzpatrick was a very extraordinary creature. 

There seemed to be a gaiety in the very atmostphere of Gray's villa: the air 
appeared to have the quality of the laughing-gas of which we have heard and 
seen the effects ; and certainly the conversation of Fitzpatrick, who was the 
delight of his host, was never so agreeable as when under itsroof. One of the 


family began to think no man could be so agreeable anywhere else. There was 


a vivacity about the Captain mixed with strong talent, and feelings of sympathy 
with misfortune, which to Mary’s youthful fancy gave indications of qualities | 


cerned, accepted him. 

“God forbid,” added Gray, “that I should prevent their union, Tell my 
beloved child how I feel upon the subject, the moment she is able to hear and 
bear the intelligence.” 

Soon did the tender, terrified creature awake to life and happiness,—soon did 
her mother make her comprehend the affectionate part her devoted father had 
acted,—and, before that day closed, Henry Fitzpatrick and Mary Gray were 
acknowledged as affianced man and wife. 

It was quite delightful to see the happiness of Captain Gray. With a com- 
petence himself, and enough to make his child and her husband comfortable 

during his jife. end more than comfortable after his death, he felt that, in giving 

| a clever, &tmuble, and agtéesble husband to his daughter, he had secured a de- 
lightful and suitable companion for himself. ‘The rence in the ages, after 
all, was scarcely perceptible as far as the unity of their pursuits was concerned, 
or the interchange of their thoughts and opinions. Gray was somewhere about 
forty-five ; Fitzpatrick not very far from thirty. Mary, from the moment of his 
avowal and declaration, became a different creature ; the reserve which the pre- 
sence of even the most intimate acquaintance produces in a family-circle was 
gone, and Henry became one of themselves. 

There was but one stipulation which Gray made as contingent upon the mar- 
riage ; namely, that Fitzpatrick should, since there was no glory to be gained in 

| these piping times of peace, go like himself upon half-pay, and as he had some 
fortune of his own, live at least some part of the year with them: “ And,” added 
Gray, in the full spirit of hospitality, ** the greater part it is, the better pleased 
we shall be.” 
It was clear that Henry Fitzpatrick partook deeply of the feeling of his he- 
loved Mary; his joy at the happy termination of their courtship—if courtship 
| that could be called where neither spoke of love, but lived on, as it were, a ‘ife 
| of bappy sympathy, until at length that declaration came which justified the ten- 
| der solicitude he bad always evinced for her, and drew from her a confession of 
| feelings, of the existence of which she waa not before aware—they loved uncon- 
| sciously—the light had burst upon them—they were biest ; and Gray, recurring 
| to the principles upon which he had himself acted with regard to his own Fanny, 
| beheld, in the marriage of his child with Captain Fitzpatrick, the bright realiza- 
| tion of all his most sanguine hopes for her comfort and happiness. 

And what an evening was that which followed the day upon which the disco- 
very was made! Henry had at once became a member of the family. Gray 
and he sat longer than usual after dinner—their conversation assumed a tone of 
deeper interest and closer intimacy. Fitzpatrick described the excellence of his 
, father, the virtues and accomplishments of his mother-~both long since dead ; 
| epoke with the warmest affection of his sisters, one of whom was married to an 
oflicer in India—the other settled as the wife of an eminent merchant at@tio de 
Janeiro. He described them as a family of love, strangely separated by cireum- 

stances, but strongly bound to each other by affection. With his uncle, who had 
| been well-known to Gray, he had principally resided until his death; and to his 
| exertions and interest acknowledged himself indebted, in a very great degree, 
| for the promotion he had obtained, and for one or two staff appointments which 
| he had previously held. * af . + 4 ¥ 

‘The sacred service was performed, and one more touching or awful-—save the 
last—can scarcely be imagined. The obligations it imposes—the sacrifices it 

cemmands—the forbearance it inculeates—the virtues it requires—to the ob- 
' servance of which two souls are pledged in the face of Heaven, render its cele- 
| bration ina small retired church, where all who hear it are more or less interest- 
ed in the proceedings of the day, seriously impressive. Upon this occasion it 
was read in the most imposing manner by one of the brightest ornaments of our 
establishment. Gray surrendered the jewel of his heart to her husband—-they 
were blessed—they were OnE. 


| And then came the little féte, and gaiety in its just degree. The neighbour- 

ing gentry assembled round the well-stored breakfast-table, and before the happy 
| couple departed fur the honey-moon, their united healths were toasted fn “ the 
gaily-circling glass.’ It was impossible for Gray and his wife not to catch the 
infection of the mirth which animated the party ; but when the moment of sepa- 
ration came, neither Mary nor her mother could uttera syllable. The last “ God 
bless you, beloved of my heart!” was drowned in tears; and as the carriage 
drove off, Gray covered his eyes with his hands, and sank upon’a sofa, wholly 
exhausted by his feelings. 

She was gone—their dear, their only child was gone. When the evening 
| closed in, where was dear Mary’s smile that they so loved to gaze upon—where 
| her sweet voice, that they so delighted to hear! All was sti!l—the riot rout of 
| gaiety was over—there stood her harp uncovered—her favourite books unmoved 
—all seemed sadly silent—but she was happy, and it would be selfish to indulge 
in grief atherabsence ; yet when they went to rest, Gray could not help opening 


i 


in the heart equalto those of the head which it was impossible to deny their the door of his child's room ; and gazing on its vacancy and stillness, he heaved a 


said friend. Gray saw the effect the Captain had produced upon his darling 
daughter, and saw it without regret. Fitzpatrick was of his own profession,— 
held a similar rank with himself,—was the nephew of a man whom he had 
known on service, who was now dead—of a highly respectable family,—and 
holding what in peace time was as good a command as he could hoid,—and 
Gray said to his dearest Fanny, after some fortnight or three wecks of this 
intimacy,— 


j 


* Fanny, that Captain Fitzpatrick is a clever, agreeable, and gentlemanly man 
I know his connexions. I think he has attached himself to our beloved girl — | 
J am sure she admires and esteemns him. I don’t blame her 
about it. We have no disguises amongst us 
if she has said anything 


r Speak to her 
Tell her to be candid. Ask her | 
Iam somewhat of an adept in looks. But, above | 


sigh which came from his heart of hearts. 

Three or four days reconciled them to this new life, and their neighbours broke 
in upon its Ssameness—if that which is novel can be monotonous—by inviting the 
solitary pair to parties made rather in honour of the event which they could not 
but regret, as far as their own personal feelings went. 


A week of the honeyed four had passed, and the happy couple were still 


| laughing “*the sultry hours away” at Richmond, when a letter was brought to 


Captain Gray, as he was sitting finishing his letters previous to a drive with his 
dear Fanny in their pony phaeton, containing these words :— 
“* Red Lion Ina. 
“ Sir—I am most anxious to see and speak with you. There are reasons why 
Ido not wish to intrude myself into your house, I have travelled hither as 


— 





10 


Che Albion. 





January 9, 








but still, as Tam here, I think ita 
upon the result of which Aa es 
“HF. 


rapidly as I could; I have arrived too late; 
duty to have a short ‘conversation with you, 
decide 

«| shall remain here for your answer.” ae 

When Grav read this brief and unaccountable epistle, his first inquiry of the 
messenger who brought it, was, from whose hands he received it. ‘The answer 
was, from one of the waiters, whose only additional direction was to make the 
best of his way to Captain Gray’s, andto get an answer. 

«+ Was it a gentleman or a lady who wrote?” asked Gray. _ 

The lout did not know; all he knew was that it was to be delivered as fast as 
possible, and he was to have half-a-crown if he got back in three quarters of an 
hour. +h \- 

These points’of the affair at once roused the dormant lion in the Captain's 
breast. Some man had felt himself injured by some act of his; it was a call— 
a demand—yet he had come too late—what did ¢hat mean 1—no matter—the 
fire was kindled—it was something. ‘‘A short conversation | ig said Gray to 
himself; “long or short, or be it our first or our last, you shall have it.” 

His answer was verbal; he would be there directly. The clod ran back, and 
was at the end of his journey a quarter of an hour before Gray’s arrival. 

Gray proceeded into the house, and after a short space of time mounted his 
phaeton, having, however, with a mixture of chivalry and prudence, slipped 
under the seat of the carriage his case of duelling pistols, thinking perhaps that 
he might be unintentionally entangled in some affair of what is called ** honour, 
and being sure, if such should be the case, however ignorant he was at the mo- 
ment of the possible cause of the appeal, that in a town where military officers 
were stationed, he could on the instant find a “ friend ;”’ for let it never be for- 
gotten that upon no occasion are friends so rife as when their amicable exertions 
tend to the hostile settlement of some such affair. 

Had his dear—his influential—his incomparable wife known this, would he 
have gone so armed! However, he went—drove perhaps more rapidly than 
usual—his child was provided for—his mind was in a whirl—he desired to have 
the interview over—it would be off his mind—besides, Fanny was waiting for 
her drive. 

He reached the inn— inquired for the landlord—saw him—asked where the 
gentleman was who had sent the letter to him by his messenger. 

‘‘ Gentleman, Sir,” said the landlord; ‘*we have no gentleman here, Sir; the 
letter I forwarded was froma lady.” 

**A lady!” said Gray; and he lavghed at his foolish sensitiveness and his 
precaution about pistols. ‘‘ Where is the lady?” 

“She expects you, Sir,” said the landlord; “I will show you, Sir. Is 
No. 15 in?” cried he tothe chambermaid. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 


** This way, Sir,” said the landlord; and having arrived at the door of thie | 


apartment, opened it, and presented to an extremely agreeable lady ‘* Captain 
Gray.” 

Captain Gray bowed. ‘The lady attempted to rise from her seat, but burst into 
a flood of tears The captain, a perfect turtle-dove in his line, could sot stand 
this—he endeavoured to soothe her—she sobbed more audibly, and Gray drew 
his chair beside her. 

‘“Madam,” said the Captain, ‘what does this hhean? why this grief—this 
agitation? Ido not recollect ever to have had the pleasure of seeing you be- 
fore.” 

**Me, Sir,” said the lady ; ‘no, no, no, Sir; would to God you had seen 
me! misery—wretchedness—horror—would have been saved to you ardet hove 
whom you love better than yourself!”"—and here a violent paroxysm of grief 
stopped her utterance. 

‘* What can this mean?” said Gray ; ‘have I injured you? have I wronged 
any one belonging to you?” 

She was your darling daughter,”’ said the lady; she was your only one— 
she was all to you and her doting mother—innocent—excellent—pure—vir- 
tuous: so they all tell me here. 
den she made—I have gazed on the flowers she trained, as I passed your house 
this morning ‘ but it is all too late—she is lost—and we are both destroyed !” 

** Both!” cried Gray; ‘*how? why! in what way are you associated with 
my child? tell me—explain—lI shall die i 

** Yes, Sir, with your spirit and feelings some one will die. 
you! how shall [ break that noble heart, or excite it to fury ?” 

“Tell me all,” said Gray ; “‘ what do you mean?” 

“« Nerve yourself, then,” said she, ‘‘and hear me 
Henry Fitzpatrick !” 

Gray looked at her incredu!ously, perhaps indignantly ; he stretched his hand 
out as if to push her from him—she pressed upon its quivering palm the certifi- 
cate of her marriage ! 

Words are inudequate to describe the agony of the enriged father at sight of 
this too fatal document. All the strongest passions to which human nature is 
subject were in an instant raging in his breast,—devotion for his chiid,—anguish 
for her fate,—remorse for his own credulity,—hatred of Fitzpatrick’s villany, 
and revenge for the unmeasurable wrong he had inflicted. It was a fearful sight 
to see. He struck his pale forehead with his clenched fist, and falling on his 
knees swore, vy the Gud of his salvation, never to rest until he had avenged the 
injury done to his beloved, his idolized daughter. 

Who that appreciates the character and feelings of Captain Gray,—who that 
can imagine the extent of the injury done him, will for a moment doubt whither 
he went? Taking the certificate with him, he dashed off for Richmond, where 
Fitzpatrick and his bride were staying. 

The reader who recollects what were the “ other things,” so carefully spoken 
of by Gray to the servant of the inn, will perhaps anticipate the course he pro- 
proposed totake. Great were the evils which arose from his precautionary mea- 
sures previous to his departure from home. He had his pistols with him: the 
very presence of these deadly weapons afforded a facility for revenge, which, 
had they been not at hand, could not have been taken without a lapse of time, 
during which, reflection, or, more properly, reason might have checked the over- 
flowing torrent of rage and revenge with which the heart’s-blood of the dis- 
tracted parent boiled and gurgled. 

He reached the temporary residence of the new-married couple,—they were 
out—he saw his daughter’s maid, who seemed surprised at his arrival, and 
alarmed at his appearance—they were expected in at four o'clock to dinner, as 
they were going on the water afterwards ;—the table was laid, everything around 
had an air of neatness and comfort—a drawing, upon which Fitzpatrick had been 
employing himself, was lying upon the sofa, and Mary's work-box was beside it 
The sight of so familiar an object brought something like tears into Gray's 
eyes. 

** You stop dinner, of course, Sir’” said the maid. Gray answered not. My 
mistress is quite well, I hope, Sir?” inquired the maid, who had been her maid 
before she became Mary's. 

“Well!” said Gray; “yes, poor soul, she is well and happy—I will go and 
meet my child—which way are they gone!” 

“I’m sure, Sir, J don’t know,” said the girl. 

“I'll find them,” was the reply ; and Gray, who felt it impossible to remain 
quiet in his present state of mind, descended the stairs, crossed the road, and 
entered the park. 

Scarcely had he — the gate before he beheld his darling child, looking all 
happiness and beavfy, leaning on the arm of her husband: in an instant she re- 
cognized the we!l-Known figure of her father, and bounding from Henry's side, 
she flew rather thin ran into his embrace. He clasped her to his heart, and 
blessed her. dzpatrick followed and extended his hand to Gray, who looked 
calmly yet sternly at him, but spoke not. 

** Is my dear mother here!” asked Mary ; “Oh, how good are you to come 
to see us!” 

**God help you ! ” said Grav, drawing his arm through hers. “ Lei me see 
you to your door, I want to speak a word or two to Cap ain Fitzpatrick.” 

“To Henry,” sail Mary, who saw that something dreadful had occurred, she 
could not guess its meaning. Fitzpatrick in a moment suspected the true cause 
of the visit. 

** Stay, Sir.” said Gray, ‘do me the kindness to wait for me here, I will be 
back in a minute or two.” The consciousness of Fitzpatrick induced him to 
comply with the request, or rather obey the command without a question. 

“My child,” said Gray, ‘* my dear unhappy child !—go to your room—you 
ba esi pore ~ me—you have no business here ! ; 

‘*Home!” said Mary; ‘my mother is i _ 3 
dell lhe toanbhan li il then,—home, dear home, too happy 

*Ha!” exclaimed Gray, in atone of horror, dread, and 
speak—go in—go in, I will be back almost directly.”’ 

He led her to the door, and pressing her pale forehead to his quivering lips, 
imprinted a kiss upon it, and returned to the park. 

When he reached the spot where he left Fitzpatrick, he found him pacing 
quickly to and fro over a sho t space of the turf. Gray walked hastily wp to him 
and holding forth the certificate of his first marriage, said— ; 

“Is this genuine, Sir? I ask you, Sir. is it genuine?” 

“T thought what had happened,” said Fitzpatrick. 

** You admit it then?” said Gray. 

“I I—__” faltered Fitzpatrick. 
oi pt ca ; rong ee nothing bat your blood can wash 
drew from his pocket. as tae,” defend yourself!” saying which, he 

pocket the loaded pistols, and throwing one towards Fitzpatrick 
cocked that which he held in his hand. ; 
ute 'o pick up the weapon, although thus peremptorily called 

‘* Hear me, Sir,” said Fitzpatrick. 





How shall I tell 





disgust—“ Don’t 
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“T hear nothing, wretch!” cried Gray; ‘‘deny or confirm—aye or no to my 
question; is this paper genuine?” 

“Tt is genuine, but——” 

“Enough,” said Gray; “take that pistol, Sir—do not add cowardice to your 
other villanies—here are people coming—I do not stir, if all the world were in 
arms against me, till I have avenged my child's destruction ; d’ye hear me, Sir! 
—The curses of an injured father be upon your head!” 

Fitzpatrick, convinced that any attempt at explanation would be useless, 
stooped and took the pistol in his hand; the moment he was possessed of it, 
Gray, without waiting for him to raise, or even cock it, fired at him, and with an 
unerring aim drove the bullet through his heart. Fitzpatrick leaped up at the 
instant he was hit, and in the next rolled upon the turf a lifeless corpse. 





| agitated his bosom—he looked on the work of blood ‘before him with gloating 


} 


| 


| 


Gray’s eyes sparkled with unearthly joy as he beheld the destroyer of his hap- 
piness dead at his feet; no touch of pity moved his heart—no pang of remorse 


satisfaction. 

The sound of the pistol had attracted two of the keepers, who ran to the spot, 
whither they were followed by several persons who had witnessed the whole 
affair. The moment Gray, who remained standing close to the spot where Fitz- 
patrick lay, found himself surrounded by people, the expression of his counte- 
nance and his manner suddenly changed: he became, as it appeared, torpid, 
and unconscious of what had happened ; his mighty rage had burst like thunder 
on his devoted victim, and a dead and fearful calm had succeeded to the storm. 

“TI did the deed,” said Gray; *‘do not jay hands upon me—I will go where 
you please. I killed him; and if any of you here are fathers, which amongst 
you will blame me? He ruined my child—my only child ; have I done wrong? ”’ 

The moment the gate-keeper saw the body, he recognized it, from having 
seen Fitzpatrick constantly walking with Mary ; this circumstance of course led 
to the knowledge of their residence, close at hand—a know!edge which the 
keeper imparted to the by-standers. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said Gray, “this man is right; my poor child is there, 
waiting for her father; what's to be done?” : 

There was an evident wildness and abstraction in Gray’s manner, which ap- 
palled and terrified the surrounding crowd. The police, however, were called 
in, and Gray was delivered into their custody. This circumstance seemed to 
awake all his dormant faculties; the dread of being separated from Mary—the 
agonies of anticipating her feelings—her lone situation—the absence of her 
mother—the death of a husband of whom she yet knew nothing unfavourable— 





I have seen her home—I have seen the gar- | 


I am the lawful wife of | 


all these thoughts flowed into his mind, and a flood of tears brought relief to his 
| sufferings. 
| The scene was dreadful, but its horrors were in some degree mitigated by a 
| circumstance for which he could not have been prepared. His wife—the ever 
| fond and anxious Fanny—surprised at the abrupt departure of her husband, and 
| by no means satisfied with the message brought back by the servant, or the ac- 
| count he gave of his master’s conductafter a lengthened interview with a strange 
female, proceeded instantly to the inn. Her inquiries confirmed her suspicions ; 
the female stranger was still there, and so ill from agitation, consequent upon 
her conversation with Gray, as to have been compelled to send for medical ad- 
vice, under which she had been conveyed to bed. 

tes. Gray sought and obtained an interview with her. Ina few faltering 
«iords she explained the dreadful history to her visitor, who in an instant fore- 
sa the course her husband would adopt, and resolved at all hazards to follow 
him as speedily as possible to Richmond, hoping, indeed, to overtake him before 
he reached that place. Hence came a slight alloy of wretchedness ; she arrived 
at Richmond five minutes after Mary’s return and her father’s fatal walk to the 
park. The moment she heard of his proceedings, she again anticipated the 
worst, and flew rather than rau to the scene of action—all too late to save her 
| devoted husband, but yet in time to throw herself into his arms and hide her 
burning face in his bosom. 

““My wife here!” cried Gray; ‘thank God for that, for my poor child’s 
sake ; do not look there,” continued he, * he is dead! ” 

* Heaven forbid! sobbed Fanny. 

‘It is over—all over,” replied Gray, ‘‘ and I must go with these gentlemen.” 

* Go!” screamed his agonized wife. 

“Yes, go,” said Gray; **I am prepared ; I must answer this, first to the law, 
and then to God ; but what was my provocation! you know it.” 

“ T do, [ do,” said his wife. 

“Was I wrong! was IJ crvel? wasI barbarous? ” 

A gentleman who had watched the whole of this scene suggested, as the 
| crowd was increasing, that it would be better if Mrs. Gray were to quit them, 

and return to the house, to her daughter, and remain till something could be de- 
cided as to the next step necessary to be taken with the prisoner—for such he 

| was. 

The agonies of parting seemed more than Fanny could endure; but Gray, 
who had recovered his composure, begged her to follow the advice of the gentle- 
man, ‘Jt will be better,” said be; ** Mary wants your comfort—your consola- 
tion. We shall meet soon; but there are forms to be gone through—the law 
requires it; to-morrow all will be well, perhaps.” 

To describe the separation of the fond and faithful couple would be impossible. 
The gentleman who had suggested her return accompanied Mrs. Gray to the 
house of mourning, to which the body of the wretched Fitzpatrick was sutse- 


set her husband tree, and she should all her life be blest by knowing that she had 
been his deliverer. 
She stole with the greatest caution to the cell where the unconscious criminal 
lay sleeping. She entered, but he heard her not; she made a signal to the 
gaoler, who had himself accompanied her, to put down the light, and leave her 
to break the glad tidings to her husband. Armed as he was with the legal 
authority, for releasing him from all restraint, he did as he was desired, net 
without expressing by signs to the lady his own delight at the result of her 
neguciations. 
Gray slept so soundly that Fanny hesitatedto wake him. She sat, ina tremor 
of delight, anxious for the instant when he should raise himself on his Pillow, 
and when she might cautiously communicate her tidings. Nearly an hour 
elapsed, when, almost wondering at the soundness of his repose at such a mo- 
ment, she took the candle, and proceeded to the bed-side. She held up the 
light to gaze upon his slumbering features, when, uttering a scream so loud and 
shrill that it rang through the vaulted passages of the prison in countless echoes, 
—she fell senseless on the stone floor of the dungeon. 
The noise brought the gaoler and an assistant to the place, where they beheld 
the happy wife of the pardoned prisoner stretched at his feet. ‘They knew not 
what to think. The gaoler approached the bed, and turning down the sheet, 
astonished that the screams of his wife should not have awaked its tenant, they 
beheld the unfortunate man dead, and weltering in his blood. 
On the quilt lay a strip of paper, with these words written on it:—“I could 
die with happiness in the field—I can die by my own hand—but I cannot die by 
the hands of an executioner. God bless my wife and my child—all those who 
have been so kind to me in my misfortunes—accept my thanks and gratitude.” 
A word more would be superfluous. The widowed mother and daughter still 
survive, but in the deepest seclusion. The career of Gray most strongly illus- 
trates the danger of yielding to violent passion, and the rash termination of his 
existence, at the moment he was saved from what he had not the power to 
endure, teaches us never, even in the deepest distress, to encourage despair, 
remembering the proverb which says “ Wuite THERE Is Lire THERE 1s Hope.” 
—— 


WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Allion of December 12. 

We have seen the progress of the principle of Jacobinism. Its birth, not in 
public necessities, but popular caprice; its sustenance, not in the growing wis- 
dom, but the growing license of the people ; and its triumph, not in the reforma- 
tion which corrects abuses, and atones for injuries, but in the revolution which 
shatters every thing. In 1793, the principle had gone through all its stages in 
France. The rapidity of its progress there was due tothe corruption of the 
national mind. All the barriers which protect a kingdom against the invasion of 
popular change had been long left to decay. Great cities, in which the deepest 
profligacy of manners was the code of private life; vast tracts of country, in 
which the peasantry were left tothe religious ignorance of teachers, who taught 
them nothing but the worship of relics, and reverence for the fables of the 
calendar; a court, where, for the fifty vears of the former reign, the most scan- 
dalous outrages on morals formed the public example; and a literary body, in- 
flamed with jealousy of the personal indulgences of the court and courtiers, were 
the instruments of ruin, the wheels which took fire the moment they were set in 
motion, and swept the monarchy from the eyes of man. ‘Thecomparative slow- 
ness of England in this race of ruin, was equally due to her having retained the 
great retarding causes to overthrow, which are to be fuund in a natural value for 
old institutions, in a morality countenanced by the nation, and in the religious 
integrity of a constitution founded on Protestantism. ‘Thus, in France the con- 
summation was complete. In England, it was only threatened, and withdrawn. 
France, suddenly tearing off the garments that gave her the semblance of a mem- 
ber of the civilized community of Europe, in the midst of frantic gestures and 
blasphemies that were enough to startle the heart of mankind, plunged headlong 
into a gulf of blood, from which nothing but the shattered limbs of the monarchy 
could ever be withdrawn. 

The foot of England was on the same perilous edge, but it was untinged. As 
if for the express purpose of compelling posterity to observe this memorable 
contrast, and to follow it to the true origin, it is remarkable that the belligerent 
position of France and England scarcely resembled that of any two warring 
powers iti human experience. Though nominally at war, they scarcely ever 
were enabled to touch each other by hostility. The force of their contrast was 
almost wholly moral. In the midst of the most violent determinations of war, 
they were unconsciously compelled to observe towards each other almost the 
| harmlessness of peace. From the beginning of the war, England was the ab- 
horrence, the dread, the most eager object of conquest, the deadliest object of 
every infuriate desire of triumph, spoliation, and revenge to France. ‘To Eng- 
land, throughout the whole contest, even when Europe was leagued against her, 
France was the one great antagonist ; the shadow of France interposed between 
Emglamd and the sight of all other hostility ; Russia, Spain, Germany, all lifting 
wp their trumpets against England, were all unheard in the single roar of France. 
Separated only by an interval that might seem incapable of preventing the 
feeblest enterprise, they were virtually kept as much vut of the power of each 
other, untilthe last period of the contest, as if the diameter of the earth lay 
between them. When the fury of France boiled forth, the eruption was in- 
variably turned to the Continent; her armies fell upon Germany, upon Italy, 
upon Spain, upon Russia. England, within acannon-shot, was inaccessible. 





quently removed ; while Gray was taken before a county magistrate in the neigh- 
| bourhood, by whom, after a short examination, in which the evidence against 
| him was too clear to admit of question. he was committed to the gaol at Kings- 
| ton, at which place the assizes were at that moment going on. A coroner's in- 


| quest was subsequently held upon the body, and a verdict of wilful murder was | 


jreturned The trial soon followed, Gray was found guilty, and sentenced to die 
' on the next Monday. 
There was not a dry eye inthe court when the awful fiat was delivered except 
his own. He stood erect—he flinched not—he faltered not; but when the Judge 
| had concluded his solemn address, he bowed his head respectfully, and said in a 
' low, yet firm and manly voice, ** God’s will be done!” 

It was a dreadful sight to see, as he passed from the dock to the prison, 
which he never again was tu quit except to die. Many of the friends who 
knew his excellence and worth,—who had seen the happiness of his home,— 
who had learned to love and esteem him and his exemplary family—pressed 
around him. It was only those who had seen the virtues of his child, and the 
devotion of her father, who could appreciate the strength of his feelings, or at- 
| tempt to justify the dreadful violence he had committed. He appeared more 
| overcome hy this tribute of unsought commiseration than by all his calamities. 

It may be supposed that his devoted wife was never absent from his side after 
his condetnnation—not so ; her active, energetic mind was indefatigably work- 
ing in every available channel, in order to excite the pity and secure the mercy 
of the Sovereign—the attribute 


“that becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.” 


Difficulties of all sorts interposed themselves ; the forms of office, the absence 
of the Secretary through whose department any petition or representation must 
go; the impracticability of any personal appeal,—all these embarrassments she 
encountered ; and the efforts she had so earnestly made and continued until 
within twelve hours of the fatal moment remained unsuccessful and apparently 
unnoticed. 

After the fatigues of the day on the Saturday, poor Fanny visited her wretch- 
ed husband and cheered him with hopes that ever, yet all would be well. His dear 
Mary was in the best hands; and as it was considered impossible to permit her 
| to visit her father, she was kept in total ignorance of the result of his trial, or 
of the dreadful pos tion in which he was placed. Gray felt consoled by the 
knowledge that his dear child was spared ail this affliction—he inquired with 
solicitude as to the funeral of his victim, and his mind, prepared by the almost 
constant attendance and pious exertions of the clergyman, to whom he had 
addressed a note to request his visits, had resumed its habitual temperament.— 
On the subject of a pardon he never was sanguine; the time was too short for 
a full explanation of the circumstances, or anything like a palliation of his con- 
duct, ard when the Sunday afternoon arrived, he gave up all thoughts of this 
world, and having made such arrangements as were essentially necessary under 
the circumstances with regard to his family affairs, surrendered himself up to 
the certainty of death on the following morning, and felt assured that he should 
not in his last moments disgrace the character he had always maintained for 
courage and resolution. 

But how was his Fauny employed at this very moment? 
done? What had been the results of her incessant toils? Eyen at the 
eleventh hour came the blessing. Reference had been made to the Judge who 
had tried the case—the answer was favourable—at least, sufficiently so to justify 
the extension of mercy. At ten o’clock on Sunday nightthe precious document 
reached the hands of the triumphant preserver of her husband. Again should 
she place him in his home, to pray for forgiveness from Heaven for the com 
mission of a deed to which he had been hurried almost unconsciously. There 
would be time for repentance, and she would assuage bis sorrows, confirm his 
faith, and support his hope, and blend her prayers with his and Mary’s, whose 
gentle heart. once healed, wonld learn to pity and forgive the deed her father had 
done in love for her and revenge of her ill treatment. 

With eager haste did the delighted Fanny urge the driver of the chaise that 
conveyed her to Kingston to make more speed—the horses almost flew, yet 
seemed to her to !ag and crawl. The prison-gate at last was reached ; her first 





What had she 


act was to deliver a letter directed to the keeper, and one addressed to the high- 
She knew their contents, for in her bosom she bore the 


sheriff or his deputy. 





official announcement of the pardon. 


To-morrow the doors would fly open to 


| When the power of England girded itself for battle, it swept the ocean, or mas- 
| tered some remote colonial possession of the enemy; the solid territory of 
| France was unimpaired. Thus, the two countries had leisure to look upon each 
| other, uninvolved in the smoke and confusion of immeciate conflict. They were 
| not, like Germany, Italy, or Spain, incapacitated from the contemplation by the 
| agonies of war, blinded by the sanguine haze of felds of mutual slaughter, or 
sinking alike in moral and physical strength, until they had lost every sense but 
that of impending destruction. When the thunderbolt fell on the head of France, 
she flung it on the surrounding nations of the Continent. When the thunder- 
bolt was grasped by the hand of Britain, she flung it across the ocean ; neither 
wrapped the other in its flames. Thus, the two nations stood, unperplexed and 
undisgvised to the eyes of mankind ; developed in every moral lineament, with 
every working of civil passion instantly visible on the countenance ; every tension 
of every moral muscle distinct upon their frames, even that fine internal ma- 
chinery of impulse which, in the human frame, escapes the eye, almost palpable ; 
every cause and effect of the general action capable of being followed by the eye. 
They stood, less like the great champions or warring states of antiquity, throw- 
ing their whole force into the struggle forthe temporary prizes of the sword, 
than two great embodyings of principle, two master-spirits, contending for the 
dominion of the minds of mankind; France displaying all the daring and violent 
evil of our natore, strong in the vigour of rage. unrestrained, of wild ambition, 
of limitless license, and of desperate love of change. England, the illustrious 
representative of all the redeeming qualities of justice, loyalty, and religion, 
camly waiting the time fixed by a higher than human will, and acknowledging 
with an uplifted heart and eye, chat the victory and the life of empires was the sole 
arbitration of Heaven. 

And in all this there is so little of an appeal to the imagination, and so much 
of arigid adherence to reality, that the contrast became more palpable from hour 
to hour. France became more furious, inflamed, and ungovernable. England 
shook off more sincerely every contact with sedition and infidelity abroad. The 
casual connexion that had existed between her disturbances and the factions of 
France, was indignantly broken off, and from being once regarded by the strug- 
gling nations of the continentas the fated and inevitable prey of revolution, she 
rose in the universal aspect as the almost divinely marked guide and guardian of 
European freedom. And this fact is so distinct, that the moment of its occur- 
rence may be seized upon. It was from the first trials for sedition and blasphemy 
that the heart of England underwent that lofty restoration. Like the Apostle, 
she had no sooner shook off into the flames the serpentthat had crept out of the 
flames, than the barbarian multitude, “‘ who had thought to see her fall dead,” 
acknowledged that a divine power was in her, and “ would have worshipped her 
as a God.” 

But to have broken this spirit of sedition required an agency of the most rare 
and high-principled order. The man by whose hands a country infected by po- 
pular conspiracy was to be restored .o soundness, must be gifted with qualities 
of head and heart the most unusual among statesmen. Sedition was the popu- 
lar feeling ; he must have a heart superior to popular sycophancy. Acquiescence 
with the popular impulse offered him the most complete extinction of rivalry, for 
the Parliamentary strength of Pitt’s opponents was solely sustained by its strength 
in the streets. Adoption of the revolutionary cause, even in its most modified 
shape, would have opened the most dazzling temptation to a man of Pitt's splen- 
did qualities for government, and of that vivid and high reaching ambition 
which was born with him, and which, in a greater or Jess degree, is innate In every 
man of genius. If Pitt had embarked on the revolutionary current, who shall 
tell to what new and brilliant regions of European supremacy it might not have 
borne him, before he felt the common instability of unprincipled ambition? If 
Fox, weighed down by personal profligacy. by the poverty of the licentious and 
the gamester, humiliated by the dishonoured memory of the Coalition, proverbial 
for Parliamentary overthrow, and never meeting the minister but to be foiled, 
was yet able to float upon that surface, what must not be the triumph, in which 
Pitt, in the plenitude of early talent, at the height of public character, unstained 
by a personal vice, honoured by the confidence of his King and of every man of 
sense and character in the nation, strenuous youth at the prow, and matchless 
mind at the helm, would have rushed along the tides of glory? But if we are 
to regard conceptions like those, as discountenanced by the nature of the man, 
what higher panegyric can be offered than the acknowledgment of this dis- 
countenance? For what other eminent man then in Europe, but showed himself 




















ready to follow the opposite course? All the individuals of France who rose to 
distinction, sought it by abandoning the cause of honour, truth, and loyality, for 
popular favouritism. What would the early chiefs of the National Assembly have 
been, if instead of pampering the popular passions, and following the popular out- 
cry, they had exerted their faculties to uphold the rights of the monarchy. and 
with them the peace of France? They took amore rapid road to fame ; they, 
one and all, abandoned the profitless side of public virtue, and with their eyes 
open to the follies and violences ef the rabble, if not to the ultimate ruin that 
must submerge every land overspread with rabble supremacy. From Neckar to 
Napoleon, all adopted the popular side, and all with the full consciousness that it 
was the side of disurder, national hazard, and European havoc. But it had the 
temptation of being the source of personal aggrandisement. Itwas the evil 
spirit, and they knew that its nature was evil, but it dazzled them with the sud- 
den view of dominion, and they fell down aud worshipped the master of the 
kingdoms of this world. Was he without example in England at the moment, 
sufficient to screen him from the ignominy of deserting the constitution ? He 
saw the proudest names of the aristocracy, the aristocracy par excellence, hourly 
stooping to the meanest flattery of the rabble; Opposition, the haughtiest 
race of men that had ever demanded power by their own right in Eng- 
jand, the humbliest sycophants of the multitude; the arrogant senators, 
who thought nothing gained until they had made their King a cipher, and the 
Government an inheritance of faction, issuing from the debates only to retail 
them in mob-meetings, taverns, and every low resort of the lowest populace.— 
If he wanted an example to sanction the most utter change of principle, the 
most utter debasement of early habits, he had the most popular individual in 
the empire to smooth the way before him. He saw Fox, the son of a British 
minister, the early servant of the Crown, once himself a minister, and holding 
the royal confidence, suddenly casting off all his obligations, abjuring, without 
the decency of a pretext, every feeling of allegiance, insulting the crown. night 
after night, by the most audacious declamations, insulting the constitution by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the mob, and putting the empire in hazard by 
unfurling the flag of revolt at the head of as reckless a band of political zealots 
as ie world ever saw. There can now be no doubt that Pitt, by yielding, 
hewever slightly, to the popular feelings, might have relieved himself of great 
difficulty for the time. In all the pressures which task the strength of an Eng- 
lish minister, the heaviest is that which is formed by adverse public opinion.— 
In Pitt's day this weight had been aggravated to a degree which threatened to 
shake not merely the minister, but the state. Every wind from every quar- 
ter of the empire bore public accusation to his ears—traitor—tyrant—public 
robber—betrayer of the constitution—enemy of the human race—the most 
furious epithets of faction, stung by defeat, and of personal malignity, inflamed 
by the hope of national spoil, were the language heaped on the head of the 
noblest leader of council in the memory of man. But he bore all, and answer- 
ed all, by the illustrious reply of saving bis country. From the commencement 
of his administration all was based on the principle of resisting the frenzy of 
the populace, until it was sobered down into English feeling. He compromised 
nothing—he disguised nothing—he forced nothing. He knew the wisdom of 
waiting fur the operation of circumstances, and he abided the natural working 
of the horrors of foreign revolution upon the honest sensibilities of England. — 
But there his forbearance stopped. No minister has left fewer marks of the 
exercise of power upon the general fabric of the state. No minister, posses- 
sing the extraordinary degree of power with which he was finally invested by 
national confidence, ever exerted a more statesmanlike caution in keeping the 
blows which he aimed at rebellion clear of the slightest ornaments of the con- 
stitution. But when the revolter was to be crushed, he struck with neither a 
hesitating heart or hand; disdaining the base honours of empirical popularity, 
and too sagacious to accept of the empty and transient security offered by sacri- 
ficing duty to ease he turned from the shouts of the rabble, poured the whole 
strength of indignant justice on the public disturbers, and had its reward in the 
salvation of his country. The hundred heads of conspiracy were crushed un- 
der his foot—the sinking spirit of royalty revived when it thus found a centre 
to rally upon; and the hearts of the honest and religicus men of England, so 
long insulted and vexed by the revolutionary ribaldries of Fox and his faction, 
were suddenly filled with a strength and confidence which already anticipated 
the triumph, to be yet so consummately gained in the double prostration of the 
external enemies, and the civil antagonists, of the British constitution. The 
eminent and imperishable merit of this conduct is to be judged of only in com- 
parison with the conduct of other candidates for the honours of ambition. We 
have seen that the universal course of the French leaders, whether in council 
or in the field, was to fellow the popular bias, let its hazards to the country be 
of what degree they might. The people, on the origin of influence in 
troubled times, was the universal language, and all the principles of public life 
were condensed into the single principle of doing the will of the rabble. Jaco- 
binism, the final shape of that will, was the idol of every man who solicited a 
public name. What would Napoleon, with all his talents, have been, if, instead 
of submitting to the wildest impulses of that will, he had, like aman of honesty 
and virtue, fixed himself in opposition to it; if instead of being a Jacobin, he 
had been a Royalist; and instead of scoffing at all religion, he had abjured the 
horrid impieties of the Republic? He would have been a captain or colonel of 
artillery to the hour of his death. What would have been the condition of the 
long line of Republican leaders that passed in such swift but vivid sovereignty 
before the eyes of France? What would have been the history of Briscot ?— 
he would have remained the drudge of obscure journalism. What of Danton?! 
—he would have lived engrossing briefs. Of Robespierre himself !—he ~ould 
have been guillotined as a provincial solicitor. And doubtless their existence 
in this obscure career would have left them all much happier, wiser, and more 
honourable men But they saw fortune before them in the path of crime; they 
saw the populace ready to submit their shoulders to lift them over the barriers 
which they were unable toclimb; they had no principle to restrain them, and 
they grasped at the prize. It would be useless to enquire how far the leaders 
of English party have followed the guilty example. The notoriety of the facts 
renders the task idle ; and the result of all enquiry only substantiates the claim 
of Pitt to almost solitary virtue 
Nothing can be more important for our guidance in the times of danger, 
which are undoubtedly at hand, than to ascertain the exact progress of the 
peril from which we have already escaped At this moment popular violence is 
lulled, and the spirit of royalty seems to be raising his head. But we shall fall 
into the most fatal of political errors, if we therefore commit ourselves in blind 
security to the future. The same revival existed forty years ago; and yet if 
England had trusted to that revival, she must have beenundone. In 1793 a 
Londen Loyal Association had been formed, for the purpose of resisting the 
Jacobinism of the hour; it had extended its branches through the empire, and 
unquestionably embodied 2 large portion of effective loyalty. Reeve, who had 
been judge in one of the West India islands, was the founder of this important 
association. On returning from bis appointment, he had felt the sudden sur- 
prise of a stranger at the extraordinary change.of public men and things, from 
the peaceable demeanour which they had wore at the time of his leaving Eng- 
jand. The effect was probably the more startling from his being absent during 
its progress. He was a man of honesty, intelligence, and determination ; he 
instantly enquired into the steps which had been taken to resist what shaped it- 
self to his eye in the most hazardous form of public ruin. He found that the 
loyality of the land, though unshaken, was passive, and he summoned it into 
activity. He collected a few men of similar feelings, drew up a list of resolu- 
tions, and established the assuciation. Good sense, and good feeling seconded 
the evidence of public necessity. A great number of important names were 
speedily added to the members ; tracts on public topics were widely spread, in- 
formation of the fatal principles of democracy was put into the public hands. 
Loyalty now found where to look for a guide: loyal men began to know each 
other; and disaffection, defeated in argument, instantly exposed in every false- 
hood, and forced to defend the characters of leaders who were generally inde- 
fensible, shrank into comparative silence. All was now peace. Yet this was 
the moment of especie! danger. Jacebinismis incapable of conversion. Jt may 
be extirpated by the hand of law, but it is not to be argued down. The evil 
Spirit, once in possession of the frame, defies alike the agency of nature and the 
resources of art. It may fly before the presence and the power of indignant 
justice ; but it scorns the slow dexterity of the physician, 1ages against the 
chain, and tears the frame, until convulsion and blasphemy close the scene.— 
The Loya! Associatien had scarcely made the first intermission in its labours 
when it saw the leaven of rebellion suddenly spreading, and threatening the 
country with still more direct overthrow. The hope that faction had been ex- 
linguished, merely because it was awed, was found to be totally fallacious.— 
rhe J.ondon Corresponding Society, the great fount of Jacobinism, rose in fresh 
vigour, and openly menaced the Throne, the Church, and the Constitution.— 
The furies of French republicanism were already the presiding deities of con- 
spiracy In every region of Europe. The success of plunder in France, roused 
the activity of every plunderer in England, and the death of the unhappy king 
taught every guilty lip the language of regicide. The madness of nations may 
be as extravagant as the madness of individuals, and more extraordinary, as it 
can owe nothing to the influence of disease. There were at that period thou- 
sands and ten thousands of political madmen in the British empire, as frantic as 
ever made the walls of Bedlam re-echo. ‘The minds of those men had been 
stimulated to so high a pitch of political mania, that they saw nothing in the 
nobleness, power, opulence, and freemen of England, but degradation, feeble- 
ness, beggary, and chains: and nothing in the miseries and crimes of France 
but the advent of a new golden age. Giving a new example of old Mezentian 
invention, they foreswore communion of the living, and linked themselves to the 
Prat pr cast off the iBheritance of the British subject, and abjured the 
me of their country, for the alien and precarious privileges of France.— 
rong affiliation of rapine and murder overcaine ey ery sentiment uf nation- 
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exhibited the preposterous spectacle of the Englishman gesticulating in the 
pantomime of French licentiousness. 

The insolent speculation had been long announced, that a National Asssembly 
should supersede the British Parliament. But Pitt’s known character continued 
to awe the speculators in England, and in England it was reserved for a period 
of greater security. Still the experiment must be tried; and Scotland was 
rashly conceived to be far enough from the hand of authority to establish the 
new shape of Republicanism. The London Corresponding Society still took 
the lead ; by its suggestion, delegates were sent from the various Jacobin clubs 
of the empire, and the month of October. 1793, was made memorable by the 
actual assemblage of a Republican Convention in Edinburgh. ‘The intelligence, 
knowledge, and prudence of the Scottish character are proverbial, but the situa- 
tion was not ill chosen. The principles of Hume and his fellow acheists had 
largely degraded that portion of the leading classes of the Scottish metiopolis, 
which aspired to the honours of literature. Hume had acquired a high literary 
name by his History ; it covered the shallowness of his metaphysics ; and those 
who could not hope to emulate him as the historian, seemed to think that an 
easy path to share his celebrity opened by following him as the infidel. Nothing 
ona general view, can be more surprising, than that the eminently clear, forcible, 
and practical understanding of Scotland, should have ever wasted itself on the 
airy absurdities of « science essentially beyond the limits of the human mind ; 
for until we know something of the nature of spirit, of its instruments of action, 
what can man determine of its laws? Thus, we find an endless succession of 
ingenious fantasies, evasive and thin as air—the theory of each leader demolish- 
ed by his successor—from Hutchinson to Browne all refutation, nothing es- 
tablished—the laws of the mind still as intangible as ever, and the same fruit- 
lessness promised to every metaphysician to come. This disappointing yet 
presuming science palpably rendered the Scottish philosophic schoul of the last 
century unfit for the seizure of those manlier and more substantial truths which 
Christianity prepares alike for minds of all ranks—simple enough for the simplest 
—lofty enough for the soaring. Beattie’s graceful but feeble effort to assail the 
cloudy strongholds of Hume, only wrapped himself in vapour ; and his volume, 
having gone its natural and narrow round through the hands of fashion, and 
been rewarded with the civilities and smiles of courts and drawingrooms, sank 
into the oblivion for which its prettiness was made. Another source of literary 


French literary circles had risen. Republicanism showered honours on the man 
of speculation. Monarchy was slow to discover his merit, and slower still to 
reward his celebrity. In France, the men of the closet had suddenly started 
into the men of the council; the simple and congemial obscurity of literary life 
had been suddenly exchanged for the broadest glare of public power. The 
miracle was hailed as the work of literature; and Republicanism threw open the 
gates of a treasure-house, where every man of vigour and capacity might make 
his choice among the jewels and coronets ence kept under the rigid key of 
monarchy. But this fatal folly has had itsday. Scotland has long since shared 
in the native loyalty of the empire—a succession of powerful writers have 
restored the true statue of the national mind. Immortal works of imagination— 
poetry sweet and solemn—political writings at once practical, eloquent, and 
principled—all breathing ihe manliest loyalty, and imbued with the generous and 
elevating influence of the purest religion, are now the offerings which the 
ase of Hume lays on the common altar of Imperial virtue, strength, and 
wisdom. 

The Edinburgh Convention began with the audacity of triumphant faction. 
It instantly modelled itself on the Parisian Jacobin Club. It had thus far taken 
advantage of Parsian experience, stepped over the obsolete preliminary of a 
national assembly, and displayed its superiority to forms in the more ripened 
state of authentic democracy. Its Republicanism was so ardent, that it equally 
disdained all the slight precautions of the English Reformer, and ostentatiously 
pronounced itself anti-monarchical. ‘The members abjured all other names than 
citizen—their division was by sections—they had their committee, and these 
were of organization, of instruction of finance, of secrecy, and of emergency.— 
Their meetings were sittings—ihey received the favoured to the honours of the 
silting—and their date was from the first year of the British Convention, one and 
indivisible. After some discussion on the title by which they were to place 
themselves im front of the British march to perfection, they fixed on that of, 
“The British Convention of the delegates of the people, associated to obtain 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments.” 

The Republicans of the present day adopt the same pretexts, unquestionably 
with the same purpeses—the overthrow of the throne, the eatinction of the 
national religion, and a genera! division of the spoil. The Scottish rebels only 
had the honour of being more contemptuous of disguise. The London Corres- 
ponding Society unfortunately betrayed its fears without adding to its virtue. It 
sent its two delegates to the Convention, but, with an evident glance at the 
heavy hand of the minister, avowedly limited their functions to the ancient plea 
of * obtaining by lawful means universal suffrage and annual parliaments.”— 
Yet, sure as this plea, if successful, was of throwing the empire into rapid 
revolt, it was felt to be too tardy for the glowing movement of the time; and 
the delegates were further directed to uphold, in all instances, the *‘ right of the 
people t: ~esist any act of the Legislature contrary to the original principles of 
the Constitution.’ Those principles, in the reading of the new Convention, ex- 
tending to the justification of any and all meetings or measures of the people 


on any occasion with any popular proceeding, however rash, ignorant and hazard- 
ous to the community. But those iniquitous attempts to involve the nation in 
slaughter were to be tolerated no longer. The time was come for which Pitt 
always waited; that precise moment when the public danger had risen toa 
magnitude, which rendered it obvious to every eye, yet had not risen beyond the 
grasp of justice. Early in December, an order was despatched to Edinburgh 
for the seizure of the principal agents of sedition, and the dispersion of the 
mock parliament. It was effectually executed; the pspers of the Convention 
were secured, some of the principal actors put under arrest, and Skirving, 


violent and obnoxious, were sent to trial. The three were found guilty, 
and sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The trials of Muir, @ 
Scottish barrister, and Fische Palmer, an Unitarian preacher, increased 
the number of sufferers in the righteous cause of sedition, and the whole 
were unhesitatingly sent to New South Wales. But the blow must be more 
direct, if it were to extinguish the pampered treasons of liberalism in England. 
Fox stood in the way—the fate of the Edinburgh Reformers had roused him 
from the apathy of hopeless opposition. 
notorivus criminals the interest which the tempter may feel for the tempted, and 


died doctrines of his school. 
traitors occupied and wearied the House. ‘The course of justice was retarded— 
a violent popular outcry was raised against the government. The result was 
inevitable. 
daring. The clubs raised their heads again. On the very day before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, in January, 1794, the London Corresponding Society had the 
audacity to hold a public meeting, followed by a dinner, at which every syllable 
spoken teemed with treason. France, then. in the highest rage of republican- 
ism, was the acknowledged model. Their secretary was ordered to write a 
letter to the ‘* Constitutional Society,’ reminding them of the necessity for co- 
operation in the graud work of revolt. ‘ The time is come,” said this infamous 
document, ‘‘ for us to do something worthy of men. The brave defenders of 
liberty, south of the English Channel, are performing wonders, driving their 
enemies before them.’’ The ‘ Constitutional Society’ had anticipated the eall, 
by publishing three days before a series of resolutions worthy of the regicides of 
Paris. Those resolutions substantively declared, that British law had lost its 


mind, with the deepest satisfaction, the merited fate of the infamous Jeffries, 
once Lord Chief Justice of England, who, at the era of the glorious Revolution, 
for the many iniquitous sentences which he had passed, was torn to pieces by a 
brave and injured people.’ In other words, that all the judges who tried the 
conspifators were but so many tools and tyrants, and that they ought to be torn 
to pieces by the first rabble into whose hands they fell. But to make their 
meaning incapable of being mistaken, it was farther ** Resolved, That those who 
imitate his example deserve his fate.’ It was next resolved, That the conduct 
of the Scottish traitors ** entitled them to the approbation of all wise and the sup- 
port of all brave men; and, finally, That the time was at hand, when the liberties 
of Britons were to depend not on reason, but on their undaunted resolution to 
oppose tyranny by the same means by which it was executed.” 


This was the language of rebellion, if that language was ever uttered—but all 


reform ;”’ it being declared, that “the people must have redress from their own 
Jaws, not the laws of their euemies, plunderers, and oppressors—as no redress 


representation of the people.” 
Is this experience to be lost on the people of England! The men who used 
this language were acknowledged republicans, their unequivocal object was 


cess’ Parliamentary Reform! Are we not to be awakened to the motives of 
those who now fill the public ears with a similar outcry! Can we believe, with- 
out the sacrifice of the last fragment of our common sense, that the individuals 
loudest in that outcry at this moment, care more for the purity of parliament than 
for the dust onder their feet? We speak not of the ministry. It is impossible 


tu contemplate them but as instruments, or at best agents, whose crime is not 
in their inclination but in their acquiescence, not in their activity, but in their 





ality, turned into a dead letter the innate repulsion of the French character, and | passiveness. But when the Irish bigot, di 


disaffection was to be found in the sudden power to which the leaders of the | 


for “* Reform ;” in other words, denying the right of the government to interfere | 


the secretary, and Margerot and Gerald, the London delegates, as peculiarly | 


He had found in the adventures of those | 
he stood forth to throw the protection of his personal influence over the embo- | 


A succession of long debates on the subject of the | 


The insolence of sedition suddenly grew more active, virulent, and | 


uses, and was become only an instrument of oppression—that ‘they called to | 


In other words, | 
that the populace were to take up arms and use them against the government. | 


this was uttered as simply equivalent to the demand for the “ parliamentary | 


could exist for a nation, circumstanced as they were, but in a fair, free, and full | 


revolt, and what was the object at which they all aimed, as preliminary to suc- | 
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ne pped to the brows in sedition and 
superstition, calls for the purification of a British Protestant Parliament !—when 
the Scottish missionary of sedition and atheism calls for a renovation of the 
public spirit in Parliament—when the characterless swindler, rejected from all 
professions for notorious frauds, stands forth the haranguer on Parliamentary 
independence and integrity! and when all their demands are couched in the 
common uproar for “ Parliamentary Reform,” who can doubt the meaning of 
the phrase on their lipp—who can be blind to the purposes for which it is urged 
by their jntrigue—or who but must feel a direct and natural dread at seeing the 
‘constitution thrown on the conscience of men, to whose honeaty uo man of 
| sense would trust a shilling ? 
| Isit tobe further overlooked, that the outery was altogether founded on fiction ? 
| If these societies were to be Lelieved, England forty years azo bad not an hour 
to live. Her laws were utterly corrupt and iniquitous—her throne was an open 
_tyranny—her liberties a dead letter—her constitution not worth the parchment 
it was written on,—and all that follows from constitution—her wealth, wisdom, 
| and prosperity,—beyond all hope, except by the desperate remedy of a 
rising of the people in arms. Yet, what was the fact, long since acknowledged ? 
—that England was never more prosperous than in the hour when those traders 
| in faction were announcing her bankruptey—that the moment when the political 
, undertakers were equipping themselves and their followers for the ceremonial of 
her grave, she was in the height of vigorous existence—that while those pro- 
phets of ill were filling the popular mind with predictions of her immediate ruin, 
she was on the eve of a course of efforts the most stupendous, services the most 
magnanimous, and triumphs the most brilliant that had ever signalized an Euro- 
‘pean kingdom. But if the fallacy had been taken for fact, and if the deception 
| had lured the empire into the surrender of the representation to the populace 
forty years ago, what must have been the consequence? Well may we tremble 
at asking a question big with the fates of our own times. In theorizing on the 
possible effects of the political poison on the frame of England in the last cen- 
tury, we must feel the fearful interest belonging to the reality of the infection, 
in the hours that are passing over our heads. The first resuit of a parliamentary 
| conquest by the populace, must have been the fixture of the popular clubs in 
| power; the consequent national connexion with faction in France, the cessa- 
| tion of all that protecting vigilance against the designs of French revolt, which 
| had, till then, kept democracy at a distance ; a rash alliance with the politics of 
France, a fatal adoption of her principles, and finally, when all those causes had 
| wrought their work, a democracy, erected on the ruins of all the great institu- 
‘ tions of the empire, a general explosion of popular licentiousness, involving in 
| one the property, the religion, and the pewer of England. But fortune, or rather 
that high providence by which it was decreed that England should be the fortress 
of the public virtues of Europe, had placed at the head of her councils a man 
who was as little to be deceived by popular craft as he was to be corrupted by 
personal ambition. Pitt, from his height, surveyed the minutest movement of 
faction witha steady eye, followed it through all its windings, and in those moments 
when it thought that it escaped the view of Heaven or man, marked it for public 
example. Pitt smote faction with the hand of manliness and decision, and it 
fell before the blow. What reason have we to believe that the same outcry of 
public ruin is not the same fallacy? Where can any man discover the strong 
necessity by which national misfortune calls for national change? What prac- 
tices of Government against the liberty of the subject, what falling off in the 
general prosperity, what pressure of war, what menace of hostility; above all, 
what conceivable failure of the progress of popular impression on the Legisla- 
ture? Nothing of those things has happened, and yet we are called on to 
re-examine and rebuild the whole frame of society, as if all were rotten. At 
a time when the power of the throne is actually too weak to give the King the 
essential privilege of choosing his own ministers, we are clamorously summoned 
| to as violent innovations, as if the prerogative were crushing the last liberties of 
| the people. Ata time when the House of Commons has been growing for the 
last century in power, until that growth has actually overtopped the peerage and 
| the throne, we are as fiercely stimulated to throw into it the remaining privileges 
| of both, as if the House were a mere assemblage of slaves, and the public 
| voice precluded from every channel to the public ear. With every sign of 
| national health, we are compelled to put an empirical potion to our lips, whese 
| violence could be rationally resorted to only as the desperate remedy of a des- 
| perate disease. With the predominance of popular influence long constituting 
| the actual hazard of the state, we madly adopt the expedient of increasing that 
influence to a height which must totally overbalance the poise of the country. 
| By reducing the qualification for voters to a sum which puts the parliamentary 
majority into the hands of the rabble, we have virtually put the Gevernment, and 
with it the prospects, property, and liberties of the country into their hands. 
Or if the qualification be not already reduced so low as to give us the instant dis- 
play of a Revolution, how long are we to reckon on its being kept even at its 
| present point of dubious security? The principle of the rabble leaders is, natu- 
| rally, to increase the force of their instrument; habitually this they have done, 
| per fas et nefas, and the whole energy of their means will be turned on reducing 
| the qualification, until at includes every man who can be turned into a conspirator 
| against the Constitution. ‘Those things are now beyond disguise—the revolters 
| are too confident in our weakness to stoop to hypocrisy. The unquestionable 
| object of the party which pre-eminently menaces the state is not the renovation, 
| but the ruin, of every thing English. They come to this side of the Channel, 
proclaiming, in their barbarous jargon, “hatred to the Sassenach ;” stung by 
revenge for their long and necessary exclusion from power, which they had nei- 
| ther the right to keep, nor the virtue to degerve, they rage against the prosperity 
of England ; immersed in the slough of superstition, they have neither se mor 
| desire for power, but to drag down the Christianity of England into the same 
| slough, and extinguish our spirit of free and pure religion in the poisonous and 
stagnant waters of Rome. Pitt in this instance, as in all, was found equal to the 
emergency. He had been thwarted by the pernicious and totally unprincipled 
resistance of an Opposition, who knew as well as the Minister, that the men 
whom they were defending were traitors to their country ; but who, in the atro- 
cious profligacy of party, would have equally defended Satan, in propria persona, 
if it could have raised them to office. Still, with that retribution which is the 
. natural work and punishment of profligacy, they were actually doing the work 
of the minister. Their arts without the House were giddily inflaming rebellion 
into that extravagant arrogance, which roused the universal alarm of the nation ; 
and their harangues within only gave the more unequivocal demonstration, that 
there was nothing too base for faction to stoop to, nothing too desperate for it 
to hazard, and nothing too criminal for it to defend. The revolters, thus swel- 
| led into a vanity which excludes all prudence, openly declared their determina-~ 
tion to overthrow the Government. The “ Address of the London Correspond- 
ing Society to the People of Great Britain and Ireland,” of which 10,000 copies 
were ordered to be printed, and which was propagated with all the malignant 
activity of treason through every part of the empire, pronounced, that “ now the 
time was come to clioose between liberty and slavery for themselves and their 
posterity !’’—that they had a right to assemble in National Convention—that 
they had a right to form the laws by which they were to be governed—that a 
committee should be forthwith appointed, whose duty it was to sit every day 
during the session, and watch the proceedings of Government—that on the first 
introduction of any bill for bringing foreign troops into the realm, for proclaiming 
martial law, for presenting the meetings of political assuciations, ** or for any other 
innovation of a similar nature,’”’ the General Committee should issue summonses 
to the delegates of each division, and also to the secretaries of the various socie- 
ties affiliated and corresponding with their society, immediately to assemble a 
Gencral Convention of the people, to be holden at such place, and in such man- 
ner, as should be specified by the summonses of the Committee.” The call was 
speedily answered through the whole circle of disaffection. The “ Society for 
Constitutional Information”’ proclaimed the daring manifesto, as expressing their 
| full convictions—resolved, that it should be inserted in their minutes, and, in the 
spirit of petty contumacy, also resolved, that the King’s Speech should be insert- 
ed under it. To establish their principles by the press, the combined societies 
commenced a ‘London Corresponding Society’s Magazine,” as the common 
receptacle for treason. They poured ovt numberless tracts, hand-bills, rebel 
songs, and Republican pamphlets, and spread them by local agencies through the 
kingdom. The natural fruits of Jacobinism were soon ready for every hand. 
Assassination was calmly discussed. ‘The Minister's life was held up to the first 
hand “that would deliver his aggrieved country.” The King, the Royal Family, 
and the Hierarchy, were openly marked for the dagger; and a Revolutionary 
| tribunal was unhesitatingly proposed as the only sort of justice appropriate to 
‘“‘the state of a country overrun by oligarchs and tyrants.” The ‘Society of 
Friends of the People” followed the example. All the union societies embarked 
with revolutionary eagerness on those projects of rapine, and the groundwork and 
the superstructure of British law seemed to be equally on the point of ruin.— 
Open air meetings, crowded with all the vileness of the suburb population, were 
held in the prominent spots round the metropolis. Missions were sent to rouse 
the great manufacturing and trading towns, and Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristo!, &c. witnessed harangues as furious as ever scandalized even 
the Palais Royal. The frenzy of revolutionary anticipation rose to the actual 
| extent of ordering pikes to be fabricated, and giving directions for training the 
populace to arms. Security, insolence, and treason were urged from point tu 
point, until the country seemed to be overawed, the government helpless, and 
the throne at their mercy. If the minister in those days had either the under- 
| hand views of a Neckar, or the weakness of Narbonne, England would have 
been covered with the flames of revolution before the year wasatanend. But 
Pitt was made for the time. On the 12th of May, 1794, a.general seizure was 
commenced of arms, documents, and leaders of the conspiracy in all parts of the 
kingdom. A depot of pikes and other weapons was found prepared in Edin- 
burgh. ‘The secretaries of the two chief societies in London were sent to jail, 
and their papers secured. Other arrests followed, and after examination by the 
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Privy Council, the principal culprits were committed. for ial 1s at oat 
remarkable, as an evidence of the falsehood with whic he - vanid a 
represented themselves as comprehending the whole intelligen mS “ Reo 
rank of public character, that no name of any public eminence “2 a aes 
among the delinquents; it is equally remarkable as Kamar vy bohage Hr 
obscure, by the mere qualities of activity and malice had 7 eo Saas 
the empire with results so closely approaching to nationa wen » TP “ 
arrested were Hardy the shoemaker, Joyce, an Unitarian preac a ee 
Lord Stanhope, Thelwall, known only as an itinerant lecturer on er Bate 
ney, a starving solicitor, Richter, Lovett, and Adams, names comp a y aren tae 
and John Horne Touke, then known only as a trading political Pes nme om 
lost his profession and his property. On the same day Mr. = odes nt 
down a royal message to the House, announcing the existence cao ~ "ap 
tices, and the seizure of those concerned in them. On the next a 2M ait ve 
and papers were laid on the table, and a committee, chosen by ye “6 pany chs. 
the report on the 16th. Pitt opened the business by a speech worthy a os rst 
an exposition of great length and laminousness, concluding bya ne oe is 
to bring ina bill, to empower bis Majesty to secure and eas i pe rs us 
should be suspected of conspiring against his person and oe Ro 
motion was, of course, violently opposed by Fox and his followers. A de ag 
two days, the last of which saw the discussion prolonged until rapt dl ve a 
day morning, ended in its being carried by the triumphant majority of « . 
—[To be continued. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 


My days, my very hours are numbered ; the cold hand of death gece ~ ae 
and painfully upon me ; I feel that this bed will be the last, save an "I ’ y re 
on which the proprietor of the Balsam of Bethesda will ever lie. Long he 
these words are in print, I shall be far beyond the reach of the indignation en 
censure of man; and it will ease my parting moments, and be a last aroneune at, 
if I lay before the public certain particulars wherein I have playeda noe gp 
though a deceitful part. At the same time, I must beg the reader to nt a 
candour to bear in mind this remark: that what [ have done has been sets hg 
the sake of gain, and not out of = or ill will to my fellow creatures as 

or to any individual in particular. ; 

MT hall sommnanes witha ent sketch of my early life. My father, oon 
Killman, was a brewer, in a small market-town. He married, for his — 
wife, the daughter of the principal apothecary of the place. ‘The issue 0 * on 
marriage was the author of the present memoir. A short tine before mod 
born, my poor mother had been reading the poems of the Poet peel ; 

made so great an impression on her, that she insisted on my being christened by 

name of THALABA. 

That dear parent was so fondly attached to her only offspring, that during | 
life she never would allow my tender frame to be exposed to the cruelty . * 
birch-bearing brute, as she feelingly styled that awful monster, the ater eee F 
On the contrary, she resolved to educate me herself ; and, in order that s a 
might direct my talents, of which she had the highest opinion, in the propet | 
channel, she seized the opportunity of taking me, at the age of eight years, os | 
be examined by a celebrated phrenologist, who had announced that he set 

enlighten the town by a few lectures on his subtle science. I well pomnaniner ¢ 1 
laying on of hands of that slender gentleman. After duly examining the out 
ward signs of my inward powers, he informed my mother that my i < g 
were so interesting aud complicate, that he would take time for reflection, an 
send her a written opinion. The good lady, gratified by the pains and attention 
he was paying her favourite, slipped half a guinea into his learned palm, and 
went home to wait for the promised particulars. 

The next day she received the following note :— ; | 

** Madam,—The reason of my not announcing your son's organs yesterday, | 
was, that I was anxious not to expose him before other parties; but the sacred 
obligation of truth compels me to state, that I find the organs of acquisifiveness 
and destructiveness so strong, that I can have little doubt he will be led on from 
robbery to murder, and finally, end his days at the gallows, unless you take great | 

pains in cultivating his organs of veneration, &c., as explained in my little work, 
price lls. 6d. ‘* Your obedient servant, ‘“Manvgt Pacmure 

My mother’s rage at this epistle nay be conceived. She instantly set off on | 
a crusade against the phrenologist, and called on every neighbour and gossip in 
the place, denouncing the man’s ignorance, and proving it by his letter, and the 
well-known amiable qualities of her interesting child. I believe the lectures 
were, after all, as well attended as ever. My father was angry with my mother 
for exposing the faults of his child, and told her she ought to have hushed up 
the business. The poor lady retorted and a quarrel ensued. It was however 
made up; and the reconciliation was evidently sincere on my father's part, as 
he advised my mother the following day to leave off brandy and water, which 
they always had been in the habit of drinking, as he thought ale would be better | 
for her. Although she did as he recommended, my father lost his wife, and I, | 
my kind parent in less than three months from that time. 

I wished to put my mother’s tortoise-shell cat into mourning on the occasion, 
and as she tore the clothesI made for her, I resolved to b.acken those which | 
nature had given her with ink. I had just begun the operation, and had placed | 
the unfeeling animal head foremost down in a boot, with a quart ink bottle in my | 
other hand, when my father appeared. Seeing how I was occupied, he rushed | 
towards me. The abruptness of his manner, (though I was doing no harm, but 
on the contrary a pious duty,) alarmed me. [ fled: he pursued. He gained | 
ground : I heard him puff close at my back. In my eagerness to escape, I at- | 
tempted to jump overa cooler full of.ale. I should easily have accomplished 
the leap, had it not happened that at that moment my father’s hand arrested me 
by the trousers behind. He checked the impetus of my spring, and I fell, with | 
the ink-bottle, boot, and cat, into the middle of the steaming liquid. 

I screamed, the cat mewed, my father swore. But the death of my mother, 
I suppose, had softened his heart ; for in a minute he recovered his good humour, 
laughed at the cat and me, and said “It did not matter, as the boot was the only | 
thing that would be the worse for it.” However, he made up his mind to send | 
me to school forthwith, ‘‘to improve my manners, and to have me out of harm's | 
way.” | 








To school I was sent, and there I remained till I was twelve years old, at | . 


which time my father sent for me home, put me into his counting-house, and 
taught me arts of book-keeping and brewing. The latter I found was a far more | 
intricate and mysterious process than the mere mixture of malt and hops. 

Years went on: I grew up into aman; but as | advanced, the little town de- | 
clined. It was nota place of much trade, and as the inhabitants died away, 
they were not rapidly succeeded by fresh settlers. ‘The mortality of the place 
was certainly very great. The air was voted unhealthy, though formerly it had 
been vonsidered the reverse. By some extraordinary fatality, my father’s best 
customers were always the first to drop off. I felt for him, and myself, for I 
was now taken into partnership; and my mind sympathised with Moore's beau- 
tiful lines :— 





“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never nurst a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 


‘‘]T never nurs’d a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its bright black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


But, after all, what are gazelles to customers? and what is the sight of its 
eye to the sight of a bill for beer made out, ready for payment? Alas! these 
bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere long the Gazette presented the 
names of ‘‘R. Killman and Son, Brewers.” The shock upset my father, he 
never looked up afterwards, and the very day week after the above announce- 
ment, I saw his heels standing out of a large mash-tub. He had chosen the 
fate of Clarence. 

With the few pounds left to me I fled from the fatal neighbourhood to London 
In that vast metropolis I had no chance of setting up in my trade again: there | 
were too many in it already, with !arger capitals, and equal skill in composition | 
to myself. For some time J served in one of the principal breweries as a clerk 
—but my salary was so small, that I could neither pay for wine nor brandy; | 
malt liquor I could not drink—I was too much behind the scenes for that—and 
for water, which I estimated at a very different value from that put upon it by 
Pindar, I had a constitutional antipathy—I was a second Tantalus, dying of 
thirst amidst a profusion of beverage—I could bear it no longer—lI left my | 
situation. 

I was walking, with little in my pockets except my hands, in a most melan- 
choly mood along Bloomsbury Square, when a man held out a paper to me. I 
took it, and found it to be the puff of a patent medicine. A new light broke in 
upon me. f cried out, “ Eureka,” and cut a caper in the air for joy. 

My plans were quickly settled. I invested my remaining money in drugs, | 
phials, and a chest, and set out na tour tothe country, resolving to commence, 
like an actor or counsellor, with provincial celebrity first. It was indifferent to | 
me whither I directed my steps, and the accident of secing a notice of reduced | 
fares, led me to book my place for Birmingham. 

As soon as I arrived at that populous town, I boldly engaged a handsome lodg- 
ing, and put an advertisement into the paper. wherein, drawing upon the credit 


. . 
of my future fame. I announced that Doctor Tuatasa KittMan was to be con- | 


sulted on every disease to which the human frame is liable, but he had more es- 
pecially devoted his attention to nervous, cutaneous, chronic, epileptic, intesti- 
nal, and mental disorders. The doctor had studied the superior practice of the 
continent ; he had been entrusted to draw the teeth of the Emperor of Russia, 


| pany. 


| mer a few words, and there was a glimmering of light 


| its place and down my throat. 


| produced temporary derangement. 


had operated on the King of Prussia for the stone, and cured the Queen of ve 
dinia of dyspepsia vulgaris. From those distinguished individuals, and others 
no less celebrated, he had received the most satisfactory testimonials. he 

I spent the interval, till the appearance of my advertisement, in writing out 


: es : Z | 
autographs of those illustrious persons, and in mixing my newly iuvented 


Batsam oF Betuespa. This consisted of stimulating and narcotic drugs, 
most of which had formerly been used by my respected father, but in more di- 
luted quantities. 

The first patient that ever visited me was an elderly lady, who complained of 
lowness of spirits. She said she was always miserable except when in com- 
I did not wonder at this, when I heard her mode of life, which was, to 
play at cards to a very 'ate hour every night, and to lie in bed till an equally late 
one the nextday. She said she wislied for some medicine which would not in- 
terfere with her usual engagements. I gave her three of my guinea bottles of 
the Balsam, and desired her to call again, when she had taken them. I saw her 
no more, 

On referring to my Journal, (I had superscribed it my Diary,) 1 find the next 
who came was of the same sex, but a very different age. Her complaint was 
love, and her love had been fickle. I sold her two bottles of my Balsam. — She 
called again in a week, said she had taken it all, had felt very sick and ill in 
body, but had quite got over her original complaint. I told her she had better 


| have a couple of bottles by her, for future occasions, to which she agreed. [| 


understood that shortly afterwards she had a large sum of money left hier, that, 


by @ curious coincidence, she again met her former lover, who made her an offer, 


and they were married immediately. She is alive and well, and keeps my two 
bottles by her, in case she should ever fall in love with any one else. Her mar- 
riage has quite saved her from all danger of falling in love again with the same 
party. ' 

The third case at Birmingham—but I will not go into the particulars. 

Suffice it to say, it ended in a coroner's inquest. A verdict of manslaughter 
was returned, and I was put into prison to await my trial. At the assizes an 
error in the indictment extitled me to an acquittal, and, being set at liberty, I 
returned to my lodgings, put along letter into the paper, proving the skill with 
which I had acted, and that I had been made the victim of the envy and malice 
of certain resident practitioners—and was as well attended as ever. Wonderful 
is the credulity of the public. 

I tried my hand at several other towns ; Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, all had 
the benefit of my presence. ‘The same success attended me at each of them: 
that is to say, I enriched myself and benefited my patients—by transplanting 
them to ‘‘ another and a happier world.” 

Having accumulated a considerable sum of money, I resolved to discontinue 
my wandering life, and open my grand campaign in the metropolis. — I therefore 
made arrangements for the sale of my balsam with agents in the different places 
{ had visited, and took a large house in Berners Street. : 

The tirst thing I did, was to compose a number of new testimonials, and to 


| dress a man up in a striking and appropriate costume, to dispense my announce- 


ments tothe citizens. His dress was parti-coloured—half green, to represent 
the last stage of the cholera, and half spotted, to signify the plague and eruptive 
diseases. ‘The following is a copy of my circular :—- ‘ 

“Vive vateque. Art thou afilicted, and wouldst thou be healed! Go to 
No. 400 Berners Street, and consult Dr. Tuatasa Kituman. All diseases 
arise from one source, the unhealthiness and derangement of the system. To 
cure this, Dr. T. K., after intense study and long practice, by a heaven-sent 
thought discovered the wonderlul, miraculous, and infallible Batsam or Be- 
ruespa. Be timely wise. The poet has judiciously pointed out the three great 
desiderata of life, and which has he placed first ?— 

‘ HEALTH, peace, and competence !’ ay 

“In addition to testimonials from several crowned heads, Dr. T. K. has, 
amongst many others, received the following grateful acknowledgments from his 
pro ingg “+ Birmingham, Sept. 6. 

‘‘ ‘ Sir,—I was born deaf, dumb, and blind, and continued in that melancholy 
state of privation till about a fortnight ago. [ have often seen my parents mingling 
their tears for hours together, and when I have asked them the reason, they 
have answered in voices choked with sobs—'* We weep for thee!” Think, sir, 
of their heart-felt delight at my perfect recovery of every faculty. ‘Three weeks 
ago a friend recommended your balsam. Less out of hope, than from a sense 


| of duty, which prompted them not to throw a chance away, they bought a bottle. 


Before I had finished it, I could hear certain inarticulate noises, and could stam- 
By the end of the second 
bottle, I could hear my mother’s tongue going from morn till night, I could get in 
a word or two, and [ could distinguish that her dear nose wasred. The third 
bottle made a manof me. I could understand all that every body said in any 


| language; I could see that my mother’s nose was turned up, and I could dis- 


course as fluently as Lord Brougham. 
knowledged with a grateful heart by ** Your obedient servant, 
“To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” * Mattuew Mote.” 
** Sympathy Cottage, Coal Hole Alley, Leeds. 
“« Miss Allicia Letitia de Montmorency Sniggs presents her unfeigned acknow- 


These are your doings, and they are ac- 


ledgmenis to Dr. Killman, and begs to inform him that her little boy has been | 


quite cured of a sore nose and the ringworm, by two bottles of the Balsam of 
Bethesda. 


“To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 
** Manchester, Aug. 4th. 
‘**Sir,—I beg to inform you that some years ago my right ear was most un- 
warrantably cut off by the sword of a yeomanry soldier. It remained in that 


state, and I was universally called the cropped donkey, till I was induced to try 


your esteemed Balsam, the effect of which has been such, that my ear has not 
only grown again, but is twice as large as the other. 
** Your humble servant, * Bataam Freeman.” 

I felt I had as mnch right to issue these testimonials, as Don Matthias had to 
forge love-letters to himself, and I am happy to say mine were more profitable 
than his. There were some other letters it is true, really and bona fide sent to 
me. which I did not publish, preferring those of my own invention. 

The following I received from Nottingham :— 
**Sir,.—For many years I have been enduring the worst pain that the human 
species, at least the male part of it, is liable to, | mean the tooth-ache! Year 
after year I suffered the parting pang of extraction, till only one tooth remained 
in my head, 
Hope catches at a reed; I sent fora bottle. In my eagerness for relief from 
the fit of pain I was then enduring, I put the neck of the bottle to my mouth 
without waiting fora cup. The consequence was, I thrust my last tooth out of 
I swallowed it with the Balsam, and from that 
day to this I have been free from the tooth-ache. 
* Yours faithfully, *“Bensamin Gum. 
**To Dr. Killman.” 


“Sheffield, July 20th. 


**Sir,—You are a beast, and a scoundrel; a rogue, a cheat, a thief, a quack, | 


an impostor! I bought two bottles of your stuff, to cure me of the storach- 
ache, and they have made me worse. If I die I’ll be d-——d if I don’t haunt 
you. * ALEXANDER Large.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Large’s threat, I have always been less afraid of the dead 
than of the living ; and as it will appear, with reason. For, after having carried 
on a most thriving trade for years, and having amassed a very pretty fortune, my 
end has been hastened in the following manner. 

I had been taking a walk one evening, and had just returned to my own door, 
when, as I raised my hand to the knocker, a person came quickly up to me, and 
inquired if my name was not Dr. Killman! On my replying in the affirinative, 
the wretch seized me with the grasp of Hercules, and holding me with the tena- 
city of a vice, belaboured me with a bludgeon over the head and body, till I sank 
to the earth exhausted. He then went away, exclaiming, “ Now, if I have not 
done for you, try your own balsam.” 

I was found by the police, and carried into my house. The blows on my head 
A doctor was sent for, and he prescribed for 
me. But my housekeeper had too good an opinion of her master to let him take 
any thing recommended by a stranger. She emptied out the bottles as they were 
sent, and filled them with Batsam or Bernespa. Unconsciously [ partook of 
my own invention, ** In Dominum perniciosa suum.” Like Perillus, I have been 
the author of what has caused my own death. My reason has returned, only 
to tellme I am dying. My housekeeper, as soon as she thought I could under- 
stand her, boasted of her artifice, and how she had been cheating the doctor. 

Tuavasa Kivimay. 
—>— 


A PARTING GLANCE AT ROME. 
The grand illumination of the Dome of St. Peter’s! In order to afford their 
Majesties of Naples an opportunity of beholding this ‘ magnificent spectacle ” 


on Easter evening, a suite of rooms in one of the houses opposite the church | 


was handsomely fitted up. Cardinal Bernetti. as Secretary of State, and Car- 


| dinal Gamberini, as Minister of the Interior, did the honours, and received their 


Majesties. A large assemblage of Italian and foreign nobility, ambassadors, 
&c., were invited. Through the courtesy of his Excellency Chevalier Kistner, 
the Hanoverian Chargé d’Affaires, I had the honour of receiving a card. 

The illumination of this magnificent Dome is a speciacle of no ordinary gran- 
deur. From darkness, the whole of this stupendous pile became in an instant a 
blaze of light. All the lamps were at first so arranged as to show the outlines of 
the vast fabric in the most effective manner; but as eight o'clock struck, * in 


| the twinkling of an eye” the whole was changed. The lights became more 


| 


brilliant, and transposed, so as to represent a series of figures, with a splendid 
and really dazzling effect. 


the exhibition, appeared the operation of magic. The effulgence of the intense 
volume of light above, was almost rivalled by the gay and joyous scene in the 
grand piazza below, as bright as day. filled with fashionables and admiring multi- 
tudes ; while the majestic colonnades, with their numerous Corinthian columns, 
aiso lighted up, realized the conception of a fairy tale. 

During the evening, while in conversation with Lord C——re, we were joined 
by Prince Carlos of Naples. His Royal Highness begged I would inform him 
to what corps or description of force the uniform I wore belonged, as the King 
was anxiousto know. I explained all particulars to the Prince; and soon after- 
wards, on turning round, I found his Majesty making a minute inspection of my 
rifle appointments. It was only then that I became aware of his military hobby. 
We afterwards drove with the accomplished Countess of D , and her clever 
son, Lord RK , to Monte Pencio, where, in front of the Palazzo de Medici, or 
French Academy, there is a large basin of water, with a jef d’eaw playing in the 
centre, over which some venerable trees, on each side, form a most romantic 
arch; through this the illumination had an unique effect, affording a brilliant 
vista, exceeding all description. 

On the following evening all Rome was in commotion, hastening te witness 
**La Girandola,”’ or grand fire-works at the Castle of St. Angelo. Another state 
party was given by the Pontifical government, at a house at the end of the bridge, 
on the leit bank of the Tiber, immediately opposite the Castle. I had again the 
honour of being included in the party invited 1o meet their Majesties. ‘The ex- 
hibition was most superb. Among the closing festivities was a dinuer party, 
followed by a grand musical sourée at the Palazzo M ti, given by an English 
gentleman who holds the rank of Colonel and Adjutant-General in the Pontifical 
army. The party was honoured with the presence of the Dowager Queen of 
Naples, and numbers of Roman and foreign nobility. 

All was now over; the season was at an end; fashion had fled; a general 
dispersion had taken place—some hurrying to England, others to pursue their 
travels, and many leaving the place from apprehension of the dreaded ** malaria.” 
Even the Romans themselves are not free from this alarm: all who possess 
villas near the country towns on the mountains beyond the dreary Campagnia, 
hasten to repair thitherto enjoy themselves. But none leave without feelings 
of regret; many youthful hearts no doubt wishing that the gay winter had 
proved as eternal as the city itself. ' 

Numerous are the inducements and advantages that influence strangers in 
visiting this Capital, whether as regards pleasure, economy, health, or scientific 
pursuits. Society being more circumscribed, and on a more easy footing than in 
other eapitals, may be here enjoyed without fastidious show, at a moderate ex- 
pense ; combining the most rational and intellectual pleasures with the dis- 
tinctions of fashionable life. The invalid finds his health invigorated by the 
mildness of the climate, while novel and interesting objects arouse the mind from 
ennui, and excite it to exertion: maladies die way, and the patientlives. Peo- 
ple of a more scientific turn fied, during their antiquarian researches, their youth- 
ful historical recollections revived, while many associations with their early studies 
are actually realized. The splendid Pontificial museums ; the numerous cabinets 
containing the rarest treasures of antiquity and art; the superb libraries, stored 
with works of the most eminent writers and with valuable manuscripts of every 
age; the private galleries, rich in exquisite paintings and sculpture ; the 
stupendous monuments and ruins—render Rome without prejudice, or invidious 
comparisons with other capitals, the Museuin of the world ; while the numerous 
Institutions, Academies, studios, &c. for the promotion of literature, science, 
and the arts, establish itasthe nursery and school of Genius in every depart- 
ment. and the favourite abode of all who delight in cultivating those intellectual 
pursuits. 

[ cannot take leave of this interesting city without alluding to the pestilential 
“malaria.” This disorder, which deters many of our countrymen and artists 
fro:a visiting Rome, when perhaps it might be most convenient, which has proved 
so fatal to numbers who have ventured to sojourn there during the unfavourable 
season, Or summer months, would seem, from all I could learn, to be neither more 
nor less than a peculiar type of intermittent fever, or ague, originating perhaps 
from a combination of causes, sume of which, if not the primary agents, at least 
predispose the body for disease. [I mean the pestiferous exhalations arising from 
the rapid decomposition of superabundant vegetable matter, and the noxious 
sulphurous vapours exuding from the under strata of the surrounding Campagnia 
and its numerous lakes, so highly impregnated with this mineral. Then we have 
the extremely sudden chills occasioned by the ** Tramontana,” or north wind, 
rapidly rushing down from the mountains. For instance, in Rome, at mid-day, 
in passing up or down a street having a south exposure, one may be broiled with 
insufferable heat; enter a cross street running east or west, the cold is instantly 
most intense, owing to the immense height of the houses, preventing the 
rays ofthe sun from having due influence, but allowing a passage to the cutting 
‘Tramontana. But the most extraordinary feature of this disease ia, that the places 
apparently the most healthy, from situation and cleanliness—such as Monte 
Pencio, &c., within, and the beautiful Villa Albano without the walls—are de- 
cidedly the most deadly, and prove the most fatal to strangers. I could not learn 
| that there were any certain preventives against this pestilence; but it appears 

that the monks and friars, who cuntinually reside at all seasons, even in the most 

















It was then that I heard the fame of your invaluable Balsam. | 


This quick transition, considering the magnitude of 


unfavourable situations, are seldom or ever attacked. Their escape has been 


| ascribed to their wearing wollen stuff habits, and to the regularity of their mode 


of living. This would imply that warm dresses, to counteract the effect of 
sudden transitions of temperature, would be of advantage. To those who may 
| have ocsasion to remain in Rome during the unhealthy peried, it has been recom- 
| mended, as the most effectual precaution, to secure lodgings in such parts of the 
city as the natives may deem most healthy, and, if possible, to board with a 
Roman family, so as to live exactly as they do with regard to diet and hours ; to 
be always warmly clad; never to venture out too early in the morning, or with 
| an empty stomach, much less to be exposed to night air, however early in the 
evening, unless well wrapped up, or in a close carriage.—And now—adieu te the 
Eternal City! A Srrancer. 
—>— 


THE SIEUR V—, A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


The resulution which it was supposed had been formed by Morey, the accom- 
plice of Fieschi, of starving himself to death, is not the first example of the 
kind on record. The same mode of suicide has on several former occasions 
| been successfully adopted by accused and condemned persons. It has been 
| remarked that the horrible tortures of hunger do not produce delirium, or even 

annihilation of the intellectual faculties, except when violently imposed by 
power superior to that of the victim. The suffering, on the contrary, when 
incurred for the purpose of suicide, and endured with energetic but fatal de- 
termination, seems to excite and invigorate the moral faculties. and to increase 
the acuteness of the senses. In spite of the exhaustion, and prostration of the 
physieal organization, the immaterial portion of the system acquires renewed 
strength, and attains an inconceivable development of power. 

A very curious example of suicide by means of starvation, occurred some 
| years ago in Corsica. During the elections, the Sieur V rushed into the 
| electoral college armed with a dagger, which he plunged into the breast of a 
| man who had done him some injury. The man fell dead at his feet. This 
assassination was committed in the full light of day. and in the presence of 
an assembled multitude. Never was an act of Italian vendetta more signally 
executed. 

V was tried, found guilty, and condemned to death. His high spirit and 
resolute character were well known; and it was suspected that he would seek, 
by a voluntary death, to evade the disgrace of perishing on the scaffold. He 
was therefore vigilantly watched; and every precaution was taken to deprive 
him of the means of putting an end to his existence. 

He resolved to starve himself tu death during the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the sentence of the Court of Assizes and the reply which the Court of 
Cassation would make to the appeal he had addressed to it. 

He had succeeded in concealing from the observation of his jailors a portion 
of the food with which they supplied him, so as to make it be believed that he 
| regularly took his meals. After three days abstinence, the pangs of hunger 
became insupportable. It then suddenly occurred to him that he might the 
more speedily accomplish the object he had in view, by eating with avidity. He 
| thought that the state of exhaustion to which he was reduced would unfit him 
to bear the sudden excess, and that it would inevitably occasion the death he 
so ardently desired. He accordingly sat down to the food which he had laid 
aside,and ate voraciously, choosing in preference the heaviest things. The 
consequence was that he was scized with a v.olent fit of indigestion, from 
which, contrary to his expectation, the prison doctor speedily cured him. 

He then resumed his fatal design. He suffered again what be had under- 
| gone before. The torture was almost beyond his strength. His thirst too, 
| was intolerable. It overcame his resolution. He extended his hand towards 
| the jug of water, which had been placed in his cell. He drank with avidity, 
and, to use his own expression, he was res/ored fo life. 
| To avoid yielding again to a similar temptation, he daily took the precaution 

of overturning the jug of water which was brought to him. Lest he shonld be 
| induced to raise it to his lips, he threw it down with his foot, not venturing to 
touch it with his hand. 
In this manner he passed eighteen days 
Every day, at different intervals, he noted down in his album a minute account 
of his sensations. He counted the beatings of his pulse, and marked their 
number from hour to hour, measuring with the most scrupulous attention the 
| gradual wasting of his strength. In several parts of his melancholy memento, 
he declares that he felt it harder to bear agonies of thirst than those of hunger. 


He confesses that he was frequently on the point of yielding to the desire of 
drinking. He nevertheless resisted. 




















He was surprised to find his sight become more and more clear, strong and 
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accurate :—it appeared to him like the development of a new sense. The 
nearer he approached his latter moments, the more his power of vision seemed 
to increase. On this subject he thus expresses himself :—** It appears as though 
I could see through the thickest wall.” re ' 

His setise of feeling likewise attained the most exquisite sensibility. His 
hearing and smelling improved in a similar degree. His album contains many 
curious statements on these subjects. ; 

The Sieur V had devoted some attention to anatomy and physiology ; 
and he attributes the increased acuteness of his senses to the way in which the 
intestinal irritation acted on the nervous system. 

His ideas, he says, were numerous and clear, and were very different from 
anything he had experienced in moments of excitement or intoxication. They 
were all directed to logical investigation, whether he applied them to an analysis 
of material objects or to philosophic contemptation. He also felt himself in- 
spired with a singular aptitude for mathematical calculations, a study for which 
he had previously felt very little inclination. ' 

In short, he declares that he never derived so much gratification from his 

intellectual condition, as throughout the whole duration of his physical torture. 

He made notes in his album to the last moment of his existence. He had 
scarcely strength sufficient to hold the pencil with which he traced the following 
words :—‘ My pulse has nearly ceased to beat ;—my mouth is totally parched ; 
—but my brain retains a degree of vigour which in my sad condition is the 
greatest solace Providence could bestow on me. It is impossible that I can 
live out this day. My jailors watch me and fancy they have adopted every 
precaution. 
sentence which has been pronounced on me 
will find nothing but a cold corpse. - - - ” 

expired as he foretold. His album has been carefully preserved. It 
is a record replete with interest to medical professors. The slow torture, 
endured with so much courage, and described with such remarkable clearness, 
renders it one of the most curious documents in the annals of medical science. 

——_ 


DVavicties. 


Mutual Sympathy indispensable to Domestic Felicity.—The courtship of the 
last but one Earl of Pomfret, and the heiress he afterwards married,was conduct- 









In another hour, perhaps, they 





ed after the following fashion:—‘ Do you like buttered toast?” ‘* Yes.”— | 


« Buttered on both sides!” ‘ Yes.”—**Sodo I; don’t you think we had better 
be married!’ ‘+ Yes.”—The lady's fourth “* Yes’’ was pronounced before the 
altar. 

The present Earl of certainly wasted no time, like the Scotch piper, who 
even ** bade his cow consider.” 
was struck with the appearance of a lady—was introduced and enchanted, in a 
breath-~made love curing the country dance, and an offer during supper.—* I 

should have been very happy,” said the lady, ** but I have seven deadly reasons 
against it.”’ So saying, she beckoned a gentleman near ;—** This is my husband, 
Captain Coffin and the father of my six little Coffins.” 

Trish Bull.—The Great Agitator's autograph, it will readily be supposed, is in 
great request. One gentleman had been more than usually pertinacious in urging 
the usual demand: ‘just a few lines, and your name.’’ O’Connell’s patience 
was gone, and he sent the following refusal :—* Sir, I am so tormented by appli- 
cations for my autograph, that I make arule never to give one —Yours, &c. 
Daniel O'Connell.” 

Autograph Letters of Henri IV.—The Count D’Ombrons was a great collec- 
tor of toysandtrfles of the olden time. 
Rue St.Antoine, a little girl came in and offered some letters to sell as waste paper 
to the grocer. The man refused even the trifle the child asked, and D’Ombrons, 





partly out of pity, partly because be could never see anything old without want- | 
He | 
then found that they were autograph letters of Henri IV to the fair Gabrielle. | 


ing it, bought the rubbish, which he did not examine till some weeks after. 


Their antiquity was undeniable. He had, however, little time for the enjoyment 
of their possession. Just then the French Revolution broke out in all its horrors, 
and the Count was obliged to fly for his life. 
Vicomte St. Clair, who had accompanied him, at Rotterdam, in a state of des- 
titution. The instinct of antiquarianism had induced him to bring his letters with 
him, and the instinet of self-preservation now made him think of the best method 
of disposing of them. He prevailed on the Captain of a vessel togive him a 
passage to England, and he sold the papers to the British Museum for a suflicient 
sum to support him during his exile. 
are now preserved in the British Museum. 


Bow Bells.—It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the increase of popula- 
tion, and the folios that are daily written in proof of a surplus production of that 
once scarce and valuable commodity—Man,—not a single birth has taken place 
within the sound of Bow- Bells for seven years past! Such 1s the case, however 
vast and populous the district. But surprise perhaps will be somewhat modified 
by the intimaiicn which follows—that the said bells have never once been rung 
during the whole of the said period. 
ship to silence they are to be once more “ set a-going”’ in the world, and Cheap- 
side will be itself again. Ithad been thought that the ringing of these bells 


would be attended with danger to the tower; and certainly they are not the only | 


** bells” in the world liable to owe their ruin toa ring. But the vestry has passed 


a vote that fear be expelled the parish; andthe new Terd Mayor will have the | 


honour of the first re-peal of the bells. Let us hope that there will be no mistake 
in interpreting their articulation upon this memorable civic occasion. Should 


they speak as once they spoke, though they articulate never so plainly, their aa- | 
lutation might innecentiy enough be translated into—* Turnagain Winchester, | 


[the present Lord Mayor] ¢wice Lord Mayor of London!” 


TRANSLATION OF AN UNP®BLISHED POEM BY UGOFOSCOLO. 
The rose is fairest when ’tis culled at morn, 
Each leaf besprinkled with the glistening dew; 
The blue wave gladdens when is hushed the storm, 
And nature glows again with brighter hue. 


Thou too art fairest when thy drooping eye 
In fondest melting, softens with a tear, 

Pure and transparent as Ausonia’s sky, 
Madly bewitching, exquisitely dear! 


Masquerading Extraordinary.—Foote advised a gentleman, who desired to at- 
tend a masquerade in a new character, to *‘ go sober.” The character of a bot- 
tle would have been no disguise in his case: though the papers gravely inform 


us that it proved an effectual one ata late Masquerade in Malta, given by the | 


lady of the English Governor; at which “two British officers appeared in the 
character of a couple of large bottles of blacking!” A particularly bad punster 
would insist that the occupants of such bottles must have been Polish officers ; 
and he would of course hiat at their shining qualities as practical jokers. But 
it is due to the disguised to state the issue of their novel adventure :—* After 


moving about in great style for some time, they ran against each other and broke | 


all to pieces, when out jumped two harlequins, who amused the company with 
many ingenious tricks and witty artifices.”’ 
here, and we may expect to see troops of masqueraders capering about, like rab- 
bits, in Warren's. We only hope that our bottled-up British officers will, like 
the liquid they personified, preserve their ‘inestimable character,” continue 
their * brilliant lustre,” and *‘ retain their virtues in any climate.” 


“Have you seen the Comet!” asked a friend of our's of a fellow passenger 
onthe Brighton Tally-ho, the other day.—* No, sir, I really haven’t.”—" Do 
you know if it has past its perihelium !’—** No, sir; it don’t go that way now ; 
it goes through Dunstable.”’ 

(The Comet and Tally-ho are stage coacher. } 


A Literary Discovery.—Nearly one hundred autograph letters, written by the 
celebrated Mrs. Montague, the able commentator on Shakespeare, and the friend 
of Jonnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Sheridan, and all the bright constella- 
tion of wits that flourished during the last century, have been accidentally dis- 
covered. These letters abound with anecdotes and criticisms relating to persons, 
and bouks of the day. We hope they will be published ; and, as no adequate 
life of that celebrated lady has hitherto been given to the world, surely an au- 
thentic biography appended to the letters would be most acceptable. 


—<>__ 
THE THREE CUTTERS. 
[A New Story by Capt. Marryatt, taken from the Naval Annual.] 
CUTTER THE FIRST. 

Reader, have you ever been at Plymouth! If you have, your eye must ave 
dwelt with ecstacy upon the beautiful property of the Earl of Mount Edgeun ve : 
if you have not been at Plymouth, the sooner that you go there, the better At 
Mount Edgcumbe you wiil behold the finest timber in existence, towering \p to 
the summits of the hills, and feathering down to the shingle on the beach. And 
from this lovely spot you will witness one of the most splendid panoram:s in 
the world. You will see—I hardly know what you will not see—you wil see 
Ram Head, and Cawsand Bay; and then you will see the Breakwater, and 
Drake's Island, and the Devil's Bridge below you; and the town of Plymouth 
and its fortifications, and the Hoe ; and then you will come to the Devil’s Point, 
round which the tide runs devilish strong: and then you will see the New 
Victualling Office,—about which Sir James Gordon used to stump all day, and 
take a pinch of snuff from every man who carried a box, which all were delighted 
to give, and he was delighted to receive, proving how much pleasure my be 
communicated merely by a pinch of snuff—and then you will see Mount Wise 


They little think that ] have outwitted them. Death annuls the 


Ata ball at Portsmouth, many years age, he | 


One day, while buying cigars in the | 


He found himself with the | 


The letters—and most curious they are— | 


Having served a seven years’ apprentice- | 


The hint will, no doubt, be taken | 


She Atvioun. 
and Mutton Cove; the town of Devonport, with its magnificent dock-yard and 
arsenals, North Corner, and the way which leads to Saltash. And you will see 
ships building and ships in ordinary ; and ships repairing and ships fitting ; and 
hulks and convict-ships, and the guard-ship ; ships ready to sail and ships under 
sail; besides lighters, man-of-war's boats, dock-yard boats, bum-boats. and 
shore-boats. In short, there is a great deal to see at Plymouth besides the sea 
| itself: but what I particularly wish now. is, that you should stand at the battery 
of Mount Edgcumbe and look into Barn Pool below you, and there you will see, 
lying at a single anchor, a cutter ; and you may also see, by her pendant and en- 
sign, that she is a yacht. 

Of all the amusements entered into by the nobility and gentry of our island, 
there is not one so manly, so exciting, so patriotic, or so national, as yacht-sail- 
ing. It is peculiar to England, not only from our insular position and our fine 
harbours, because it requires a certain degree of energy and a certain amount of 
income rarely to be found elsewhere. It has been wisely fostered by our sove- 
reigns, who have felt that the security of the kingdom is increased by every man 
being more or less a sailor, or connected with the nautical profession. It is an 
amusement of the greatest importance tu the country ; as it has much improved 
our ship building and cur ship fitting, while it affords employment to our seamen 
and shipwrights. But if I were to say all that I could say in praise of yachts, I 
should never advance with my narrative. I shall therefore drink a bumper to 
the health of Admiral Lord Yarborough and the Yacht Club, and proceed. 

You observe that this yacht is cutter-rigged, and that she sits gracefully on 
the smooth water. She is just heaving up her anchor; ker foresail is loose, all 
ready to cast her—ina few minutes she will be under weigh. You see that 
| there are some ladies sitting at the taffrail; and there are five haunches of veni- 
| Son hanging over the stern. Of all amusements give me yachting. But we 
| must go on board. The deck, you observe, is of narrow deal planks, as white 
| 





as snow ; the guns are of polished brass; the bitts and binnacles of mahogany ; 
she is painted with taste; and ali the mouldings are gilded. There is nothing 
wanting: and yet how clear and how unencumbered are her decks! Let us go 
| below. ‘This is the ladies’ cabin : can any thing be more tasteful or elegant ! 
| is it not luxurious? and, although so small, does not its very confined space as- 
| tonish you, when you view so many comforts so beautifully arranged? This is 
| the dining-room, and where the gentlemen repair. What can be more complete 
| or recherché? and just peep into their state-rooms and bed-places. Here is the 
| steward’s room and the beaufet: the steward is squeezing lemons for the 
punch, and there is the chainpagne in ice; and by the side of the pail, the long- 
| corks are ranged up, all ready. Now, let us go forwards ; here are the men’s | 
| berths, not confined as in a man-of-war. No! luxury starts from abaft, and is 
not wholly lost, even at the fore-peak. This is the kitchen: is it not admirably 
| arranged? What a multum in parvo! and how delightful are the furaes of the 
turtle-soup! At sea we do meet with rough weather at times ; but, for roughing 
| it out, give me ayacht. New, that I have shewn you round the vessel, | must 
introduce the parties on board. 

Your observe that florid, handsome man in white trousers and blue jacket, 

who hasa telescope in one hand, and is sipping a glass of brandy and water 
| which he has just taken off the skylight. ‘That is the owner of the vessel, and 
/a member of the Yacht Club. Itis Lord B : he looks like a sailor, and he 
| does not much belie his looks; yet I have seen him in his robes of state at the 
| opening of the House of Lords. ‘The one near to him is Mr. Stewart, a lieu- 
| tenant inthe navy. He holds on by the rigging with one hand, because, having 
| been actively employed all his life, he does not know what to do with his hands 
| which have nothing in them. He isa protegée of Lord B. ; and is now on board 
| as sailing-master of the yacht. 

That handsome, well-built man, who is standing by the binnacle, isa Mr. 
| Hautaine. He served six years as midshipman in the navy, and did not like it. 
He then served six years ina cavalry regiment, and did not like it. He then 
married, and, in a much shorter probation, found that he did not like that. 

That young man with an embroidered silk waistcoat and white gloves, bending 
to talk to one of the ladies, isa Mr. Vaughan. He is to be seen at Alraack’s, 
| at Crockford’s, and everywhere else. Every body knows him, and he knows 
every body. He isa little in debt, and yachting is convenient. 

The one who sits by the lady is a relation of Lord B.; you see at once what 
he is. He apes the sailor: he has not shaved, because sailors have no time to 
shave every day; he has not changed his linen, because sailors cannot change 
every day. He has a cigar in his mouth, which makes him haif sick and annoys 
his company. He talks of the pleasure of a rough sea, which will drive all the 
ladies below—and then they will not perceive that he 1s more sick than them- 
selves. He has the misfortune to be born toa large estate, and to be a fool. 
| His name is Ossulton. 

' ‘The last of the gentlemen on board whom I have to introduce, is Mr. Sea- 
| grove. He is slightly made, with marked features full of intelligence. He has 
| been brought up to the bar; and has every qualification but application. He 
| has never had a brief, nor has he a chance of one. He is the fiddler of the com- 
| pany, and he has locked up his chambers, and come, by invitation of his lordship, 
| to play on board his yacht. 
| I have yet to describe the ladies—perhaps I shouid have cornmenced with 
them—lI must excuse myself upon the principle of reserving the best to the 
| last. All puppet-showmen do so; and what is this but the first scene in my 
puppet-show. 

We will describe them according to seniority. That tall, thin, cross-looking 

lady of forty-five is a spinster, and sister to Lord B. She has been persuaded 
| very much against her will to come on board; but her notions of propriety 

would not permit her niece to embark under the protection of only her father. 
| She is frightened at every thing ; if arope is thrown down on the deck, up she 
starts, and cries ‘‘Oh!” if on the deck, she thinks the water is rushing in 
below; if down below, and there is a noise, she is convinced there is danger ; 
and, if it be perfectly still, she is sure there is something wrong. She fidgets 
herself and every body, and is quite a nuisance wlth her pride and ill-bumour ; 
but she has strict notions of propriety, and sacrifices herself as a martyr. She 
is the Hon. Miss Ossulton. 

The lady who, when she smiles, :hews so many dimples in her pretty oval 
face, is a young widow of the name of Lascelles. She married an old man to 
please her father and mother, which was very dutiful on her part. She was re- 
| warded bv finding herself a widow with a large fortune. Having married the 
| first time to please her parents, she intends now to marry to please herself; but 
she is very young, and is in nv hurry. 

That young lady with such a sweet expression of countenance, is the Hon. 
Miss Cecilia Ossulton. She is lively, witty, and has no fear in her composition ; 
but she is very young yet, not more than seventeen—and nobody knows what she 
really is—she does not know herself. These are the parties who meet in the 
cabin of the yacht. ‘The crew consists of ten fine seainen, the steward, and 
the cook ‘There is also Lord B.’s valet, Mr. Ossulton’s gentleman, and the 
lady’s maid of Miss Ossulton. ‘There not being accommodation for them, the 
Other servants have been left on shore. 

The yacht is now under weigh, and her sails are all set. 
tween Drake’s Island and the main. 
has learnt something about the preparations, I leave him to judge whether it be 
not very pleasant to sit down to dinner in a yacht. The air had given every body 
an appetite; and it was not until the cloth was removed that the conversation 
became general. 

** Mr. Seagrove,” said his lordship, “‘ you very nearly Jost your passage ; I ex- 
pected you last Thursday.” 

‘*T am sorry, my lord, business prevented my sooner attending to your lord- 
ship’s kind summons.” 

“Come, Seagrove, don’t be nonsensical,’ said Hautaine ; “ you told me your- 
self, the other evening, when you were talkative, that you nad never hed a Lrief 
in your life.” 








She is running be- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


, I should not have known what to have done with it. It is not my fault; I am 
fit for nothing but a commissioner; bnt still I had business, and very important 
business, too; I was summoned by Ponsonby to go with him to Tattersall’s to 

| give my opinion about a horse he wishes to purchase, and then to attend him to 

Forest Wild to plead his cause with his uncle.” 

‘It appears, then, that you were retained,” replied Lord B. ; “ may I ask you 
whether your friend gained his cause?” 
**No, no, my lord, he lost his cause, but he gained a suit.” 

| Expound your riddle,” said Ceci‘ia Ossulton. 

| “The fact is, that old Ponsonby is very anxious that William should marry 

| Miss Percival, whose estates join on to Forest Wild. Now, my friend William 

is about as fond of marriage as [ am of law, and thereby issue was joined.” 

** But why were you to be cal!ed in!” inquired Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Because, madam, as Ponsonby never buys a horse without consulting 
me. ” 

‘“* T cannot see the analogy, sir," observed Miss Ossulton, bridling up. 

| ws Pardon me, madam: the fact is,” continued Seagrove, * that, as I always 

| have to back Ponsonby’s horses, he thought it right that in this instance, I 

| should back him ; he required special pleading, but his uncle tried him for the 
capital offence, and he was not allowed counsel. As soon as we arrived, and | 

had bowed myself into the room, Mr. Ponsonby bowed me out again—which 
would have been infinitely more jarring to my feelings, had not the door been 
left a-jar.”’ 

“ Do any thing but pun, Seagrove,” interrupted Hautaine. 

** Well, then, I will take a glass of wine.” 

“Do so,” said his lordship; but, recollect, the whole company are impatient 
for your story.” 

** I can assure you, my lord, that it was equal to any scene in a comedy.” 

Now, ve it remembered, that Mr. Seagrove hed a great deal of comic talent ; 











Dinner has been announced. As the reader | 


* And a fortunate circumstance,” replied Seagrove ; ‘for if I had had a brief | 






he was an excellent mimic, and could alter his voice almost as he pleased. It 
was a custom of his to act a scene as between other people, and he performed it 
remarkably well. Whenever he said that any thing he was going to narrate was 
**as good as a comedy,” it was generally understood by those who were acquaint- 
ed with him, that he was to be asked so todo. Cecilia Ossulton therefore im- 
mediately said, ‘“‘ Pray act, Mr. Seagrove.” 

Upon which Mr. Seagrove ising that he had not only heard, but also 





pt 


| seen all that had passed—changing his voice, and suiting the action to the word, 


commenced. “It may,” said he, “be called 
Five Thousand Acres in a Ring-Fence.” 

We shall not describe Mr. Seagrove’s motions ; they must be inferred from 
his words. 

*«*T will, then, William,’ observed Mr. Ponsonby, stopping, and turning to his 
nephew, after a rapid walk up and down the reom with his hands behind 
him under his coat, so as to allow the tails to drop their perpendicular about 
three inches clear of his body, ‘I may say, without contradiction, it will be the 
finest property in the country—five thousand aeres ‘in a ring-fence.’ 

«+ T dare say it will, uncle,’ replied William, tapping his foot as he lounged in 
a green morocco easy-chair ; ‘and so, because you have set your fancy upen 
having these two estates enclosed together in e 1ing fence, you wish that I should. 
also be enclosed in a ring-fence.’ 

« «And a beautiful property it will be,’ replied Mr. Ponsonby. 

««* Which, uncle 1{—the estate or the wife?’ 

« * Both, nephew, both ; and I expect your consent.’ 

“*Uncle, [am not avaricious. Your present property is sufficient for me. 
With your permission, instead of doubling the property, and doubling myself, I 
will semain your sole heir, and single.’ 

«Observe, William, such an opportunity may not occur again for centuries: 
We shall restore Forest Wild to its ancient boundaries. You know it has been 
divided nearly two hundred years. We now have a glorious, golden opportunity 
of re-uniting the two properties; and when joined, the estate will be exactly 
what it was when granted to our ancestors by Henry the Eighth, at the period of 
the Reformation. ‘This house must be pulled down, and the monastery left 
standing. Then we shall have our own again, and the property without encum- 
brance.’ 

*** Without encumbrance, uncle !—You forget that there will be a wife.’ 

««¢ And you forget that there will be five thousand acres in a ring-fence.’ 

“« «Indeed, uncle, you ring it too often in my ears, that I should forget it; but 
much as I should like to be the happy possessor of such a property, I do not feel 
inclined to be the happy possessor of Miss Percival; aud the more so, as I have 
never seen the property.’ 

‘“«« We will ride over it to-morrow, William.’ 

*** Ride over Miss Percival, uncle! that will not be very gallant. I will, 
however, one of these days, ride over the property with you, which, as well as 
Miss Percival, I have not as yet seen.’ 

«Then I can tell you che is a very pretty property.’ 

“¢Tf she were not in a ring-fence.’ 

“+n good heart, William.—That is, I mean an excellent disposition.’ 

«¢ Valuable in matrimony.’ 

“¢ And well tilled—I should say educated, by her three maiden aunts, who 
are the patterns of propriety.’ 

**¢ Does any one follow the fashion ?’ 

“*In a high state of cultivation; that is, her mind highly cultivated, and, 
according to the last new system—what is it?” 

“*A four-course shift, I presume,’ replied William, laughing; ‘that is, 
dancing, singing, music, and drawing.’ 

‘«« And only seventeen !—Capital soil, promising good crops.—What would 
you have more!’ 

““* A very pretty estate, uncle, if it were not the estate of matrimony. I am 
sorry, very sorry, to disappoint you ; but I must decline taking a lease of it for 
ife.’ 

“«* Then, sir, allow me to hint to you, that, in my testament, you are only 
tenant at will. I consider itaduty that I owe to the family, that the estate 
should be re-united. That can only be done by one of eur family marrying Miss 
Percival ; and, as you will not, I shall write to your cousin James, and if he ace 
cept my proposal, shall make him my heir. Probably he will more fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of five thousand acres in a ring-fence.’ 

* And Mr. Ponsonby directed his steps towards the door. 

«Stop, my dear uncle,’ cried William, rising up from his easy-chair; *‘ wedo 
not quite understand one another. It is very true that I would prefer half the 
property and remaining single to the two estates and the estate of marriage; but, 
at the same time, I did not tell you that I would prefer beggary to a wife and 
five thousand acres in a ring-fence. I know you to be a man of your word ;— 
I accept your proposal, and you need not put my cousin James to the expense 
of postage.’ 

«Very good, William; I require no more: and as IT know you to be a man 
of your word, I shall consider the match as settled. It was on this account only 
that I sent for you, and now you may go back again as soon as you please—L 
will let you know when all is ready.’ 

*«* T must be at Tattersall’s on Monday, uncle; there is a horse I must have 
for next season. Pray, uncle, may I ask when you are likely to want me?’ 

“ « Let me see—this is May—about July, I should think.’ 

“ * July, uncle! Spare me—I cannot marry in the dog-days.—No, hang it, not 





uly. 

“* Well, William, perhaps as you must come down once or twice to see the 
property—Miss Percival, I should say—it nay be too soon—suppose we put it 
off till October.’ 

*** October—I shall be down at Melton.’ 

“« Pray, sir, may I then inquire what portion of the year is not, with you, the 
dog-days"’ 

‘«* Why, uncle, next April now—I think that would do.’ 

*«¢ Next April.—Eleven months, and a winter between. 
cival was to take a cold, and die!—’ 

«\ T should be excessively obliged to her,’ thought William. 

“No! no!’ continued Mr. Ponsonby, ‘ there is nothing certain in this world, 
William.’ 

‘© * Well then, uncle, suppose we arrange it for the first hard frost.’ 

“© We have had no hard frosts lately William.— We may wait fer years.—The 
sooner it is over the better.—Go back to town, buy your horse, and then come 
down here, my dear William, to oblige your uncle—never mind the dog-days.’ 

*** Well, sir, if I am to make a sacrifice, it shall not be done by halves; out of 
respect for you, I will even marry in July, without any regard to the thermo- 
meter.’ 

*** You are a good boy. William.—Do you want a cheque?’ 

«<7 have had one to-day,’ thought William, and was almost at fault. ‘I shall 
be most thankful. sir—they sell horseflesh by the ounce now-a-days.’ 

“© And you pay in pounds.—There, William.’ 

“+ Thank you, sir, I’m all obedience; and I'll keep my word, even if there 
should be a comet. I'll go and buy the horse, and then J shall be ready to take 
the ring-fence as soon as you please.” 

«+ Yes, and you'll get over it cleverly, I’ve no doubt.—Five thousand acres, 
William, and—a pretty wife!’ 

“+ Have you any further commands, uncle!’ said William, depositing the 
cheque in his pocket-book. 

«« * Now, my dear boy, are you going?’ 

‘«* Yes, sir; I dine at the Clarendon.’ 

«Well, then, good-bye.—Make my compliments and excuses to your friend 
Seagrove.—You will come Tuesday or Wednesday.’ 

“Thus was concluded the marriage between William Ponsonby and Emily 
Percival, and the junction of the two estates, which formed together the great 
desideratum,—five thousand acres ina ring-fence.” 

Mr. Seagrove finished, and looked around for approbation. 

“ Very good, indeed,” said his lordship, ‘‘ you must take a glass of wine after 
that.” 

I would not give much for Miss Percival’s chance of happiness,’ observed 
the elder Miss Ossulton. 

“ Of two evils choose the least, they say,’ observed Mr. Hautaine. 
Ponsonby could not help himself.” 

‘That's a very polite observation of yours, Mr. Hautaine—I thank you in 
the name of the sex,” replied Cecilia Ossulton. 

“Nay, Miss Ossulton; would you like to marry a person whom you never 
saw!” : 

“Most certainly not; but when you mentioned the two evils, Mr. Hautaine, 
I appeal to your honour, did you not refer io marriage or beggary gd 

| must confess it, Miss Ossulton ; but it is hardly fair to callon my honour 
to get me into a scrape.” 

* J only wish that the offer had been made to me, 
shou! not have hesitated as Ponsonby did.” } 

“Then I beg you will not think of proposing for me,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
laughing :—for Mr. Vaughan had been excessively attentive. é‘ 

‘Tt appears to me, Vaughan,” observed Seagrove, “ that you have slightly 
committed yourself by that remark.” 

Vaughan, who thought so too, replied, * 
was only joking.” ; 

“Fie! Mr. Vaughan,” cried Cecilia Ossulton ; “ you know it came from your 
heart.’ 

« My dear Cecilia,” said the elder Miss Ossulton ; “you forget yourself— 
what can you possibly know about men’s hearts!’ 


Suppose Miss Per- 
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“The Bible says, ‘ that they are deceitful and desperately wicked,’ aunt.” 
«“ And cannot we also quote the Blble against your sex, Miss Ossulton?t” re- 


lied Seagrove. it ' ; 
. “ Nar see could, perhaps, if any of you had ever read it,” replied Miss Ossul- 


e. sly. 
—_ coor word, Cissy, you are throwing the gauntlet down to the gentle- 
men,” observed Lord B., * but I shall throw my warder down, and not permit 
this combat a outrance.—I perceive you drink no more wine, gentlemen,—we 
will take our coffee on deck.” 

We were just about to retire, my lord,” observed the elder Miss Ossulton, 
with great asperity: ‘I have been trying to catch the eye of Mrs. Lascelles for 
some time, but—” P ” 

“| was looking another way, I presume,” interrupted Mrs. Lascelles, smiling. 

“Tam afraid that I am the unfortunate culprit,” said Mr. Seagrove ; * I was 
telling a little anecdote to Mrs. Lascelles—" — 

“Which, of course, from its being communicated in an under tone, was not 
proper for all the company to hear,” replied the elder Miss Ossulton ; ** but if 
Mrs. Lascelles is now ready—” continued she, bridling up, as she rose from her 

air. 

“ At all events, I can hear the remainder of it on deck,” replied Mrs. Lascelles. 
The ladies rose, and went into the cabin ; Cecilia and Mrs. Lascelles exchang- 
ing very significant smiles, as they followed the precise spit.ater, who did not 
choose that Mrs. Lascelles should take the lead, merely because she had once 
happened to have been married—The gentlemen also broke up, and went on 
deck. 

«We have a nice breeze now, my lord,”’ observed Mr. Stewart, who had re- 
mained on deck, ‘‘and we lie right up the Channel.” 


«‘ So much the better,” replied his lordship ; ‘* we ought to have been anchor- | 


ed at Cowes a week ago. ‘They will be there before us.” 

«Tell Mr. Simpson to bring me a light for my cigar,” said Mr. Ossulton to one 
of the men. 

Mr. Stewart went down to his dinner ; the ladies snd the coffee came on deck ; 
the breeze was fine, the weather (it was April) almost warm; and the yacht, 
whose name was the Arrow, assisted by the tide, soon left the Mewstone far 
astern. 

CUTTER THE SECOND. 

Reader, have you ever been at Portsmouth! If you have, you must have 

been delighted with the view from the saluting battery ; and, if you have not, you 











is done—but you're green yet.—Let me see, where was I? Oh !—It was about 
ninety-three or ninety-four, as I said. At that time I was in the Channel fleet 
_—Tomkins, I'll trouble you for the hot water—this water’s cold.—Mr. Smith, 
_do me the favour to ring the bell—Jem, some more hot water.” 
| ** Please, sir,” said Jem, who was barefooted, as well as bareheaded, touching 
the lock of hair on his forehead, ‘the cook has capsized the kettle—but he has 
| put more on.” 

“ Capsized the kettle! hah !—very well—we’ll talk about that to-morrow.— 
| Mr. Tomkins do me the favour to put him in the report, I may forget it. And 
| pray, sir, how Jong is it since he has put more on!” 

“ Just this moment, sir, as I came aft,” 

“Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow :—you bring that kettle aft as soon as 
it is ready.—I say, Mr. Jem, is that fellow sober ! ”’ 

* Yees, sir, he be sober as you be.” , 

‘It’s quite astonishing what a propensity the common sailors have to liquor. 
Forty odd years have I been in the service, and I've never found any difference : 
| T only wish I had a guinea for every time that I have given a fellow seven-water 

grog during my servitude as first-lieutenant, | wouldn't call the king my cousin. 

| Well, if there’s no hot water we must take lukewarm—it won't do to heave to. 
| By the L—d Harry! who would have thought it!—I'm at No. 16 '—Let me 
/count—yes! surely I must have made a mistake.—A fact, by heaven!” con- 
‘tinued Mr. Appleboy, throwing the chalk down on the table. “ Only one more 
| glass, after this—that is, if I have counted right—I may have seen double.” 
** Yes,” drawled Smith. ; 
| « Well, never mind—Let’s go on with my story.—It was either in the year 
| ninety-three or ninety-four, that I was in the Channel flet—we were then 
| a-breast of Torbay.” 
* Here be the hot water, sir,” cried Jem, putting the kettle down on the deck. 
| Very well, boy.—By-the-by, has the jar of butter come on board!” 

Yes, but it be broke all down the middle ; I tied him up with a ropeyarn,” 

“Who broke it, sir?” 

“ Coxswain says as how he didn’t.” 

‘** But who did, sir?” 

** Coxswain handed it up tu Bill Jones, and he says as how he didn’t.” 

“ But who did, sir?” 

* Bill Jones gave it to me, and I’m sure as how I didn’t.” 

‘* Then who did, sir, I ask you!” 

“T think it be Bill Jones, sir, ‘cause he’s fond of butter, I know, and there be 
very little left in the jar.’’ 








hand. This sort of manchette is lightly wadded, and the band which separates it 

from the hand is extremely narrow, and closed by a single button. This style is 

| convenient for morning dress, as it renders white manchétles unnecessary,— 
December 1. 


— 
Latest Kntelligenuce. 
FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of the first December (the official organ) contains an ordonnance 
appointing vice-admiral Mackau governor of the island of Martinique, and ano- 
ther directing him to take command of the squadron of observation ordered to 
rendezvous in the West Indies ; also of all the French and naval forces in the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, and of all the troops of the colonies of Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe, and their dependencies. 

In relation to these appointments the Journal du Havre of the 2d Dec. has the 
following remarks ; we adopt the translation of the Courier & Enquirer. 

Vice admiral Mackau has recently been appointed to the command of our 
West India station, and the government of Martinique. This is an appointment 
of which we hasten to express our approbation, and which, in our opinion, indi- 
cates mure than all that has been said heretofore, the late and unfortunate mis- 
understanding which has arisen between France and the United States. Noone 
is aware of the maritime importance our little sugar islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe would acquire in case of war with North America, as roads for the 
anchorage of prizes, and as places for the victualing and refitting of our cruisers. 
These two colonies together with the little Archipelago des Saintes will possess 
a degree of utility which the chamber of deputies alone of all the people of 
France, appears not even to have understood. 

The admirable roadstead, and the fine national harbour, of Fort Royal, may 
be compared in a maritime point of view, with the most perfect ports in Europe 
—and situated as it is, at the entrance of the Carribbean sea, is perhaps one of 
those of which all Europe envies our possession. 

The reputation which the brave admiral Mackau has lately acquired in the 
West Indies, during his long residence as commander of our station in these lati- 
tudes, will contribute, we hope, not a little tu render easy to him the new ser- 
vice to which he has been appointed, through the confidence reposed in him by 
the Minister of the Marine; who is well aware how greatly a service such as 





| this, will require the efforts and good will of the inhabitants of our colonies. 
| Monsieur de Mackau, young as he is for the elevated station which he holds in 


our marine, will be fully equal, we have no doubt, to all the exigencies of the 











had better go there as soon as you can. From the saluting battery you may look 
up the harbour, and see much of what I have described at Plymouth : the scenery **Very well, we'll see to that to-morrow morning. Mr. Tomkins, you'll oblige | active duty he has just taken upon himself. ‘To bring into play the resources 
is different ; but similar arsenals and dock-yards, and an equal portion of our stu- | me by putting the butter-jar down in the report, in case it should slip my memory. | which our two West India colonies are able to afford tous in time of war,a 
pendous navy are to be found there.—And you will see Gosport on the other side | Bill Jones, indeed, looks as if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth—never mind. | leader must be popular, vigilant, and experienced ; and in these three points of 
of the harbour, and Sally Port close to you: besides a great many other places, | Well, it was, as I said before—it was in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, | yiew, Monsieur de Mackau is the best person government could have selected by p 
which, from the saluting battery, you cannot see. And then there is Southsea | when I was in the Channel fleet ; we were then off Torbay, and had just taken | under circumstances, by which our windward islands may be required to protect app 
Beach to your left. Before you, Spithead, with the men-of-war, and the | two reefs in the topsails. Stop, before I go on with my story, I'll take my last | once more the seas that surround them, from those formidable privateers which, Kell 
Motherbank, crowded with merchant vessels ; and there is the Bony, where the | glass—I think it’s the last : let me count—yes, by heavens, I make out sixteen, | during the late war rendered the resistance of our two enterprising colonies so Ik. 
Royal George was wrecked, and where she still lies, the fish swimming in and | well told! Never mind, it shall be a stiff one. Boy, bring the kettle, and mind happily conspicuous. — 26 
out of her cabin windows ; but that is not all ; you can also see the Isle of | you dou’t pour the hot water into my shoes, as you did the other night. There, Naval preparations were in active progress at Toulon and Brest, and levies of take 
Wight,—Ryde, with its long wooden pier, and Cowes, where the yachts lie. In| that will do. Now, Tomkins, fill up yours; and you, Mr. Smith: let us all! sailors were making in all the maratime arrondissements. We can find no dis- Bolt 
fact, thare is a great deal to be seen at Portsmouth as well as at Plymouth ; but | start fair, and then you shall have my story—and a very curious one it is, I can | tinct statement of the force to be employed as the squadron of observation under Maj. 
what T wish you particularly to see, Just now, is a vessel holding fast to the buoy, | tell yee i I wouldn’t have believed it myself, if I hadn't seen it. Hilloa! wanes 8 | vice-admiral Mackav, but one account says that the whole number of vessels R. I 
just off the saluting battery. She isa cutter; and you may know that she be- | this! Confound it! what's the matter with the toddy? Heh, Mr. ‘Tomkins! preparing for sea is fifteen sail of the line and as many frigates. We find only y.C 
longs to the Preventive Service, by the number of gigs and galleys which she has Mr. Tomkins tasted, but, like the lieutenant, he had nade it very stiff; and, the names, however, of iwo ships of the line and one frigate at Toulou, and of Ens 
hoisted up all round her. She looks like a vessel that was about to sail with a | as he had also taken largely before, he was, like him, not quite so clear in his | jhree ships of the line and four frigates at Brest pur 
cargo of boats. ‘Two on deck, one astern, one on each side of her. You ob- | discrimination: * It has a queer fwang, sir; Smith, what is it?” The Constituti 1. of D - fell 75 who 
serve that she is painted black, and all her boats are white. She is not such an Smith took up his glass, tasted the contents: . io —_ ec of December 1st, says that the 3 — one ot 7 Awa J.G 
elegant vessal as the yacht, and sheis much more lumbered up. She has no ‘* Salt water,” drawled the midshipman. ond Te ra morning, and accounts for the fall by the naval preparations at Brest rec 
haunches of venison over the stern; but I think there is a leg of mutton, and; ‘Salt water! so it is, by heavens!” cried Mr. Applebcy. 7 7 — fab ; ‘ W 
some cabbages hanging by their stalks. But revenue-cutters are not yachts. — | ‘* Salt as Lot’s wife !—by all that’s infamous!” cried the master’s mate. Several of the Paris journals allege that M. Bois-le-Comte, a skilful diplo- Ains 
You will find no turtle or champagne ; but, nevertheless, you will, perhaps, find “Salt water, sir!’ cried Jem, in a fright—expecting a salt eel for supper. matist, is to depart immediately for the United States in a fast-sailing vessel ; Men 
a joint to carve at, a good glass of grog and a hearty welcome. “ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Appleboy, tossing the contents of the tumbler in the | Ut the statement does not appear to come from any authentic source. from 
Let us go on board.—You observe the guns are iron, and painted black, and boy’s face, —*‘salt water. Very well, sir—very well!” | _ The absurd notion of an alliance offensive and defansive, between the United Hall 
her bulwarks painted red: it is not a very becoming colour; but thenit lastsa| ‘It warn’t me, sir,” replied the boy, making up a piteous look. | States and Russia, is still harped upon by some of the French papers, and very Vv 
long while, and the dock-yard is not very generous on the score of paint—or ‘No, sir, but you said the cook was sober.” | properly ridiculed in the English. Ft., 
lieutenants of the navy troubled with much spare cash. She has plenty of men, ‘“* He was not so very much disguised, sir,” replied Jem. ; Paris, Dec. 3.—The Armoricain of Brest gives the following details of the M. ( 
and fine men they are; all dressed in red flannel shirts, and blue trousers, some “Oh! very well—never mind. Mr. Tomkins, in case I should forget it, do | armament going on at that port :—‘ The levy of seamen is carried on with the Tron 
have not taken off their canvass or tarpawling petticoats, which are very useful | me the favour to put the kettle of salt water down in the report. ‘The scoun- | utmost activity ; 1,600 able-bodied seamen are expected to arrive forthwith.— Ans 
to them, as they are in the boats night and day, and in all weathers. But we|drel! I’m very sorry. gentlemen, but there's no means of having any more gin- | The ships already fitted out whose crews are about to be increased to the war 8th 
will at once go down into the cabin, where we shall tind the lieutenant who com- | toddy,—but never mind, we'll see to this to-morrow. ‘Two can play at this; | establishment are—the Jupiter, line-of-battle ship ; the Terpsichore, Didon, fron 
mands her, a master’s mate, and a midshipman.—They have each their tumbler | and if I don’t salt-water their grog, and make them drink it, too, I have been | Dryade, frigates of the first class; the Astrée, frigate of the third class; and Cap 
before them, and are drieking gin-toddy, hot, with sugar—capital gin, too, ‘bove | twenty years a first-lieutenant for nothing—that’s all. Good, night, gentlemen: | the brigs Palmire, Cuirassier, Hussard, Oreste, Incunstant and Capricieuse.— I. B 
proof; itis from that small anker, standing under the table. It was one that | and,”’ continued the lieutenant. in a severe tone, ‘ you’il keep a sharp look-out, | The ships being fitted out in reserve are the Jena and Santi-Petri, of the line, aon 
ag a .- eS the custom-house when they made their last seizure. | Mr. Sn Pe any we sir?” . | and the Herminie frigate.” did! 
é must Introduce them. | * Yes,’ drawled Smith, *‘ but it’s not my watch ; it was my first watch, and, | : is : : : vs 
The elderly personage, with grizzly hair and whiskers, a round pale face, and { just now, it struck one bell.’’ ionninaate amore is tn ee ee apt on om oo a Pe (Wedneed ”) eS 
a somewhat red nose (being too much in the wind will make the nose red, and | * You'll keep the middle watch, then, Mr. Smith,’’ said Mr. Appleboy, who votations ° The first price of the Three pe a Oe ae oe “ ‘ tg ay) otal 
this old officer is very often ‘‘in the wind,” of course from the very nature of | was not a little put out; **and, Mr. Tomkins, let me know as soon as it’s day- sor 50c ‘on then 80f ee and les oa aie —— — “ . mr _ has 
his calling), isa Lieutenant Appleboy. He has served in every class of vessel } light. Boy, get my bed made. Salt water, by all that’s blue! However, we'll | with pier ocheda af sseshion  10F 98 -~ ro! | a - <a “ sancti Ens 
in the service, and done the duty of first-lieutenant for twenty years ; he is now | see to that to-morzow morning.” | to sof 18c.. te fall again to S0f o. a We a panes ‘ Sof bask ary + att to be 
on promotion—that is to say, after he has taken a certain number of tubs of gin, | Mr. Appleboy then turned in; so did Mr. Tomkins; and so did Mr. Smith, | For Bente the hey e Ce a o pee " * rey ath Th a aes Caan Gwy 
he will be rewarded with bis rank as commander. It is a pity what he takes in- | who had no idea of keeping the middle watch because the cook was drunk and | e ic oon TI Fo tee rhe ly « w oo * ll rieh tietl _ — pure, 
side of him does not count, for he takes it morning, noon, and night.—He is just | had filled up the kettle with salt water. As for what happened in ninety-three | The Spa 2 i ‘ 13 lc ie? die or 38. ~ ‘Old Dime aa ake tort, 
filling his fourteenth glass; he always keeps a regular acceunt, ay he never ex- | or ninety-four, I really would inform the reader if I knew, but I'm afraid that N : ‘ me 18 , e a ee ee eT ae ee ome oo Asst 
ceeds his limited number, which is seventeen: then he is exactly down to his | that most curious story is never to be handed down to posterity. “ere 4 — 7 ’ or , Hos; 
bearings. The next morning, Mr. Tomkins, as usual. forgot to report the cook, the jar London, Nov. 30.—Four o’clock.—The money market is more firm to-day Kirb 
The master’s mate’s name is Tomkins; he has served his six years three | of butter, and the kettle of salt water; and Mr. Appleboy’s wrath had long been and the prices of most securities have advanced. Consols for account closed \ 
times over, and has now outgrown his ambition, which is fortunate for him, as | appeased before he remembered them. At daylight the lieutenant came on deck, at 91 1-2 a 5-8ths. “ie : ; ; 24th 
his chances of promotion are small. He prefers a smal! vessel to a large one, | having only slept away half of the sixteen, and a taste of the seventeenth salt | London, Dec. 5.—Considerable br satan pd still prevails: at the Stock Ex- Cor. 
because he is not obliged to be so particular in his dress—and looks for his | water glass of gin-toddy. He rubbed his grey eyes, that he might peer through change, both in the English and foreign markets. The businees done in them Surg 
lieutenancy whenever there shall be another charity promotion. He is fond of | the grey of the morning; the fresh breeze blew about his grizzly locks, and has been limited, but some fluctuations have occurred in Spanish and Portuguese who 
soft bread, for his teeth are all absent without leave; he prefers porter to any | cooled his rubicund nose. The revenue-cutter, whose name was the “ Active,” securities. Money was rather in demand, but arising chiefly from Consols being » be 
other liquor, but he can drink his glass of grog, whether it be based upon rum, | cast off from the buoy; and, with a fresh breeze, steered her course for the shut for the dividends. The last price of Consols for the account was 91 1-2 to Geo 
brandy, or the liquor now before him. Needles’ passage.—{ To be continued. ] 3-8, and ef Exchequer bills 12s. to 14s. premium. Gen 
Mr. Smith is the name of that young gentleman, whose jacket is so out at the | oS London, Dec. 5th—We have received by express the Paris papers of Rath 
elbows ; he has been intending to mend it these last two months, but is too lazy | LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. Thursday. Jt is stated, on the authority of a letter from ‘Toulon, of the 28th E 
to go to his chest for another.—He has been turned out of half the ships in the| The ribands of French manufacture which have this year been imported, are | U't-, that orders had been received there by telegraph, for the equipment of Dra 
service for laziness ; but he was born so—and therefore it is not his fault—A | among the most splendid articles of winter fashion. They are in Arabesque, several ships of war, intended to reinforce the French naval divisions in the Tawi 
revenuve-cutter suits him, she is half the time hove to; and he has no objection to | Mosaic, and Zebra patterns, and the colours are the most brilliant imaginable, | Mediterranean and the ocean. The agents of the insurance companies at Ens 
boat-service, as he sits down always in the stern-sheets, which is not fatiguing. | These ribands have a superb sffect when employed for trimming dresses, a use |! 0vlon have, it is said, refused to insure merchant ships, even for the coast of take 
Creeping for tubs is his deligit, as he gets over so little ground. He is fond of to which they are now very generally assigned. A ball dress, tastefully trimmed , Africa, and that consequently, vessels for Algiers, Bona, and Oran had sailed, Pt. 
grog, but there is some trouble in carrying the tumbler so often to bis mouth ; | with quillings and bows of French riband, has a most elegant effect. For bon- and others were about to sail, uninsured. With the exception of the abeve Reg 
so he looks at it, and lets it stand. He says little, because he is{too lazy to speak. | nets the favourite ribands are of gauze or satin; the patterns being spotted, Piece of intelligence, these papers contain no news of the slightest importance. 7 
He has served more than eight years ; but as for passing—it has never come into checked, or striped. Demi-veils, both black and white, still maintain the favour aes @ . _ 
his head. Such are the three persons who are now sitting in the cabin of the | they enjoyed throughout the past summer. | London, Nov. 28.—The stock exchange wore a gloomy appearance yester- og 
revenue-cutter, drinking hot gin-toddy. | Hats and bonnets, lined with velvet, have during the last week or two been | (ay. The circumstance of the day’s news, which seemed to have weighed Fore 
“ Let me see, it was, I think, in ninety-three or ninety-four—Before you | the precursors of those formed entirely of velvet, which will this winter be the | 08t with our capitalists, is the second resignation, followed byan entire change Pt. 
were in the service, Tomkins.—" | most fashionable for the promenade or carriage. Figured satin and velours | Of the ministry in Portugal, which has happened at a very inconvenient time, by | 
‘“*May-be, sir; it’s so long ago I entered, that I can't recollect dates,—but | Indien also promise tobe much worn. The shapes will be rather large, exce t and may be attended, it is feared, with important consequences, particularly if, Sam 
this I know, that my aunt died three days before." | for evening hats, the brims of which have rather decreased in size. Large home as some of the accounts would lead us to suppose, it is to be taken as evidence tom 
“Then the question is, when did your aunt die 1” | are making their re-appearance. They are sometimes sesanend &é Pechalla: chat of the success of French intrigue in Lisbon. The prospect of a quarrel, too, You 
“Oh! she died about a year after my uncle." is to say, four loops ascend gradually and two ends hang p nel hontions tninde between France and America, appears to be viewed in a more serious light than Pt 
« And when did your uncle die 1” of trimming consists merely of two bows placed one shows the ethan at first, in proportion as it comes to be understood how firmly each government 1D 
“Pil be hanged uf I know !” The following is a description of three elegant hats which have just been  i# determined not to take the first step towards conciliation. Many persons He 
“ Then, d’ye see, you've no departure to work from. However, I think you | received from Paris by one of our most distinguished milliners pal here have the impression that the French goverment is not secretly at alk indis- 
cannot have been in the service at that time. We were not quite so particular No. 1. Hat of marroon velvet, trimmed with ribands of the same colour, P0S¢d to a collision with the United States, as a measure not disagreeable to real 
about uniforms as we are now.” figured with blue raymond. ‘Two flat marroon feathers tipped with down : the the people, and tending to divert their attention from its own acts. By 
‘Then I think the service was all the better for it. Now-a-days, in your | latter blue raymond. A letter frora Antwerp says, the insurance companies had given orders to their afl 
crack ships, a mate has to go down in the hold or spirit-room, and after whip- | No.2. Hat of seabiense coloured satin. Ribands of the same colour, edged agents respecting insurances against the dangers of war. he 
ping up _ empty ott ma breaking out twenty full ones, he is expected to | with green. Two seabiense feathers, tipped with green. = ENGLAND e 
aT. " > we » ” Ml * ee ‘ : 4s aire . ler 
ere ate eee Sk rst ey Dg oe eS eis ie aie wry o —. , Satin age 5 one half violet and the The duke of Beaufort died on the 23d of November, aged 69. He is suc- i, 
iron dust is soon brushed ef. However, as you say, perhaps. a tie too ae perp 4. t - ng feather vorteuse: the violet side edged with green, , ceeded by his eldest son, the marquess of Worcester, formerly a noted whip, and who 
» saneeiis bite ee po ore ne green side with violet. t t ber of parliament for West Gloucestershire. By the death of 
is expected ; at least, in five of the ships in which I was first lieutenant, the cap- Feathers are decidedly the most fashionab] tef Che ie oS ae. ; : Pie hea 
tain was always hauling me over the coals about the midshipmen not dressing | Some ladies have introduced 1 sant slet v f Mock aie ey dh wibeatepsprtag Merkageer ak ic hoe ytgor bert tacts ater wr pe TV 
properly, as if 1 was their dry nurse. I wonder what Captain Prigg would have cherry-coloured plush, and trir ed witl “br ad bl Bes ptm, Haat. with pluk, or A letter from Dublin, dated Nov. 25, states that a violent hurricane had swept JM 
said, if he'd seen such a turn-out as you, Mr. Smith, on his quarter-deck.” press tegen tar for the poe of be =e ack lace. These mantelets are over that part of the island onthe night previous, lasting five hours. Many Ren, 
*‘ IT should have had one turn-out more,” drawled Smith. Cloaks are now making : i Reco fy at with evening dresses. shipwrecks had taken place, and great alarm existed among the agents and under- ~ 
“ With your out-at-elbows jacket, there, heh!” continued Mr Appleboy. _| variety ie thole fuen r oT 7 a chon masse. Never was there greater writers. ~ 
Smith turned up his elbows, looked at one and then at the other: after so fa- | large capes get ac of the etal me ¢ ‘e s of the newest fashion are without The large sum to which unclaimed dividends sometimes amount is well known : 
tiguing an operation he was silent. . be difficult to ees sir <ul ne ° a = y nO means exploded 5 indeed it would | the quantity, too, of unclaimed plate in London is very great At Coutts’s 
“Well, where was 1? Oh! it was about ninety-three or ninety-four, as | comfort than that w th tk — - * Mil completely uniting elegance and banking house there isa room filled with chests of plate, deposited there by — 
said, that it happened—Tomkins, fill your glass, and hand me th sugar —how } The sleeves of the seas + we. — + sth ag & trimiing either of velvet or fur. persons of whom all trace is lost. Some have been now upwards of twenty years 
do I'get on?—This is No. 15," said Appleboy, counting some ohiel i anita Vetoes satiate catia 8 introduce cloaks are made so exceedingly wide that there. 
table by him; and taking up the piece of chalk, he marked one more line on his | The richly online j ; np i lars y The Lieutenant-Governorship of Carlisle, which has become vacant by the B 
tally. “YT don’t think this so good a tub as the last, Tomkins, there’s a twang reater pen e a a bg spd so generally worn, are seen to | death of Lieutenant-Colonel Farquharson, late of the 424, will, it is understood, Hare 
about it—a want of juniper—however, I hope we shall have better luck this time. a rept + ee te no we sn silks, and velvets adapted to winter fashion, than | not be filled up, according to the recommendation of the Parliamentary Commit- | 
i " ’ ight tissues of summer. Nothing so perfectly imparts an Lieutenant-General the Hon. J. A 


—Of course, you know we sail to-morrow.” 
I presume so, by the leg of mutton coming on board.” 


T'rue—true—I’m regular—as clock work.—After being twenty years a first 


air of finish and elegance to a lady's dress as a richly worked collar. Some of 
the new patterns are exquisitely beautiful; and, in addition to the rich needle- 
work, they are frequently edged with costly lace. 


tee on Military Establishments and Garrisons. 
Ramsay retains the Governorship of Carlisle. 
The King and Queen of the Belgians stil! continue in Paris. Her Majesty 


lieutenant, one —I[ like re : } , . yas present 4 

aad an ; getsa ~— ee I like re — Now the admiral has I'he cold weather has introduced the wadded dresses and pelisses, to whicl has recovered from her recent indisposition, and was present at the opera, on Mon- 

vever Omitted asking me to dinner Once, every tine | have come into harbour, | the F h ladies giv } . ] “eo So ‘| day night 

except this time.—] w : veh Ms arvour, | the French ladies give thename of douillettes. Silk and “satin of dark tints, Absa . 

aid toad two s} ns cal pal - it, that [ never expected to sail, and I | especially brown, are the materials usually employed for making them. They The military appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Plymouth, bestowed on be 

i osh “le € > 5 g . . . i . 

“‘ That’s odd, isn’t it? fm a 18 ee. , in | have pelerines, for the most part open on the bosom. They are edged with pip- Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, K. C. H., brother-in-law to the Earl of 

down here,and has been i ‘t a om ——— ““ has had such great people | ing all round, even at the bottom of the jupon. The pipings made of reps form Coventry, is to be held for five years certain. Sir Willoughby has appointed 
“ And yet I made three seisures, hevides ¢ Negiag h ! a very pretty relief to plain silk. A-colour forming a broad contrast to that of | bis son, Captain Corbet Cotton, of the 94th foot, to be his Aide-de-Camp. 

: b é sizures, besides sweeping up those thirty-s : "ha » dre . ‘ a i | , Sav , 

“I swept them up,” observed Saith. ping uf urty-seven tubs.’’ | the dress or pelisse is frequently employed for the piping ; but this is certainly King Otho has conferred the Order of the Saviouron the Earl of Durham. 


‘That's all the same tt ’ 
Tha il the same thing, younker.—When you've been a little lor 


the service, ye iger in 


i'll find out that the commanding officer has the merit of all that 





less genteel than one uniform colour. 
Many douilleites have at the bottom of the sleeves a narrow trimming, which 
has the appearance of being a continuation of the sleeve, and descends over the 


Approaching Marriages in High Life.—We understand that a marriage is 
on the tapis between the Right Hon. the Knight of Kerry, Mr. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, and the relict of the late Colonel Leslie, who for many years repre- 


















i i t the county Monaghan. The lady is in possession of a 
why sewers lhe on ae Lord Gardner and the Hon. Frances 
js not expected to take place till the ensuing spring. ; 
has this season to boast of a greater number of sporting 
than have been known for several years past. | 
dated the 16th inst., state that his Majesty bas been | 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 

M. S. Dedel, who was lately resident in the same 
W. May, Consul-General at London, is to act 
His Majesty has also been pleased to appoint 
Member of the first Chamber of the States- 


sent 
splendid fo 


Hughes 
Melton Mowbray 
noblemen and gentlemen 
Letters from the Hague, 
leased to appoint at his Am 
to the Court of Great Britain, 
capacity at Madrid. Mr. J. 
as Secretary to the Legation. 
Baron de Mey Van Streefkerk to bea 
General. é 

Royal Dublin Soziety.—His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been elected 
President of this Society. 

The Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Denys, only sister of the last two Earls of | 
Pomfret, died on the 17th instant, at the Pavilion, Hans Place, after a protracted 
illness, in the 69th year of her age. 

The interment of Lord Milton took place on Tuesday, in the Cemetery in 
Wentworth Church-yard prepared for the members of the Wentworth family 
by the late Earl Fitzwilliam. Jt would be impossible to give a description of | 
the heart-rending scene. 

On Wednesday, ai St George’s, Hanover-square, by the Right Hon. and Rev. | 
the Earl of Guilford, Captain John Sidney Doyle, second son of Major-General 
Sir Charles Doyle, was united to Lady Susan North, daughter of the Dowager 
Countess and of the late George Augustus, Earl of Guilford. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to give away the bride, and Lord Frederick Fitzciarence was 
deputed to act as his Majesty’s proxy on the occasion. 

Last week the non-commissioned officers and men of the depot of the 79th 
Highlanders were regaled with a splendid dinner, by their gallant Colonel, Ge- | 
neral Sir R. C. Ferguson, G. C. B. 

We regret to announce the decease of Lord Robert Manners, which took 
place on Sunday last, at Belvoir Castle. His Lordship was in the field with 
Lord Forrester’s hounds on Thursday, and pursued a hard day’s shooting on 
Friday, apparently in his usual health —Nov. 21. 

Foreign-Office, Nov. 20, 1835.—The King has been graciously pleased to | 
nominate and appoint Jord George William Russell to be his Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The King has also been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint Sir George 
Shee, Bart., to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- | 
tiary to his Majesty the King of Wurtemberg. - 

War Office, Nov. 24.—2d Life Gds: F. E. Freke, to be Cor. and Sub-Lt.’ 
by pur., v. Heatheote, who rets.—8th Ft: H. Hill, to be Ens. by pur. v. Bewes 
app. to 85th Ft.—24th Ft: Capt. H. D. Townshend to be Maj. without pur., v. 
Kelly, dec. ; Lt. D. Riley to be Capt. v. Townshend; Ens. J. M. Mason, to be 
Lt., v. Riley. Serg.-Maj. F. Haviland, from 2d Drag. Gds., to be Ens. v. Mason. 
—26th Ft : Ens. H. Edgar to be Lt. by pur. ». Bourchier, whose prom. bas not 
taken place ; W. Betts, to be Ens. without pur. v. Edgar.—3Ist Ft: Maj. 8. | 
Bolton to be Lt.-Col. by pur. v. Macdonald, who ret. : Capt. 'T. Skinner to be | 
Maj. by pur. v. Bolton; Lt. H. L. M*Ghee to be Capt. by pur. v. Skinner ; Ens. | 








| 


R. D. Chamberlaine to be Lt. by pur v. M*'Ghee; G. Frend to be Ens. by pur. | 
y. Chamberlaine.—61st Ft: Lt W. Jones to be Capt. by pur. v Lewis, who ret.; | 
Ens. G. Harkness to be Lt. by pur. v. Jones; H. G. Burmester to be Ens by 
pur. v. Harkness —85th Ft: Ens. G. C. Dickson to be Lt by pur. v. Ramsay, 
who ret,; Ens. E. Bewes, from 8th Ft. tobe Ens. v. Dickson.—86th Ft: Capt. 
J. Gibson, from h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. Brev. Maj C. Gibson, who exchs. 
rec. diff. —93d Ft: Lt. G. E. Aylmer to be Capt. by pur. v. Lunt who ret. ; Ens. 
W. B. Ainslie to be Lt. by pur. v. Aylmer; C. H Gordon to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Ainslie. —Brevet: Capt. S. Dowbiggin, of 52d Ft., to be Maj. in Army,— 
Memorandum: The half pay of the undermentioned Officers has been cancelled 
from the 24th inst., they having accepted a commuted allowance :—L+t. C. T. 
Hall, 35th Ft.; Lt. W. Tyler, 2d Gar. Bat 
War-Office, Nov. 27.—10th Lgt. Drags: Asst.-Surg. W. Stewart, from 74th | 
Ft, to be Asst.-Surg., v. Goodwin, app. to Ist Life Gds.—3d Foot: Ens. E. | 
M. Clarke to be Lt. without pur., v. Lonsdale, dec.; Ens. D. F. Longworth, 
from the 33d Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Dalton, who rets.; Cad. O H.S. St. G. 
Anson, from RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. Clarke.—4th Do: Lt. J. Ailton, from | 
8th Ft., tobe Lt, v. Wolseley, who exchs.—Sth Do: Lt. C. W. Wolseley. 
from 4th Ft, to be Lt., v. Milton, who exchs.—20th Do: Lt. R. Barker to be 
Capt without pur., v. Oakley: Ens. F. F Janvrinto be Lt, v. Barker; Cad. 
J. B. Sharpe, from RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. Janvrin.—33d Do: E. A. Mil- 
van to be Ens. by pur, v. Longworth, prom in 3d Ft.—45th Do: Lt. A. G. 
Sidley to be Capt. without pur., v. Eman, dec.; Ens. J. Jerningham to be Lt, 
v. Suiev , Le. G@. R. Osborn, from h p. Unatt., to be Lt., v. Moore, dec. ; Cad. 
Fr DB Pnestley, from Rl. Mii. Col., to be Ens., v. Jerningham.—50ih Do. 
otall-Asst.-Surg. A. Craydon, M. D., to be Asst -Surg., v. Gulliver, whose app. 
has not taken place.—538d Do: Cad. W. R Mansfield, from RI. Mil. Col, to be 
Ens. without pur, v. Douglas, dec.—55th Do. Lt. A. O'Leary, from Slst Ft., 
to be Capt. without pur., v. Batty, dec.—62d Do: Ens W. Guy to be Adjt., v. 
Gwynne, prom.—63d Do: Lt. P. P. Neville, from 26th Ft., to be Capt. without | 
pur., v. Wilson, dec.—65th Do: Ens. C. P. Bullock to be Lt. by pur., v. El- | 
lott, who rets. ;—St. L. Barry to be Ens. by pur., v. Bullock. —64th Do : Staff- 


| 


} 


| 





| tions in toto, 


| tiously to perforin. 


the Chambers have actualiy voted the sum necessary to discharge it, the dispute 
is now reduced to a mere matter of words. This being conceded, we may fairly 
ask what more can the honour of France require, than what has been stated by 
General Jackson? We are of epinion that no nation in Europe has any wish to 
see France humiliated, and we are equally confident that she would not be humi- 
liated in the eyes of the world should she receive the late Message as the olive 
branch, and pay the indemnity without further parley. If she were told this by 
a nation like England or Russia, we have that opinion of the good sense of Louis 
Philippe, that he would at once express himself satisfied, and bring this unfor- 
tunate affair ito a happy termination. It is with this view of the case that we so 
strongly recommend the mediation of a third and friendly power. 

It would appear from the French papers, that France is putting ber navy in the | 
best state of efficiency, and that a general activity pervades all the dock-yards 
and naval sea ports of the country. Admiral Mackau is appointed to the com- 
mand of the West India station, and will immediately sail for that part of the | 
world with a strong force. This is done with a view of preventing the success 
of any sudden enterprize on the part of the United States against Martinique or 
Guadaloupe, and for protecting the French commerce in those seas. The expe- | 
dition then, we do not consider in an hostile light—it is merely a measure of | 
precaution. There is not the slightest reason to apprehend that the Admiral | 
will approach these shores, unless the relations of the two countries assume a 
more belligerent attitude. 

We are obliged for want of room to omit till next week, Mr.O’Connell’s reply 
to Mr. Raphael, respecting the Carlow election affair. The receipt of the 
£2,000 is acknowledged by Mr. O'Connell, who asserts that it was expended in 
election charges, and that not one penny thereof went into his pocket. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 
The Harpers have just published, in two volumes, the “ American in Eng- 
land.” This work is understood to be the production of Lieut. Slidell, of the 


United States Navy, the author of that excellent and popular work, “A Year in 
Spain.” 



























truth, however humble, were sent away empty. As to the charge of having 
abandoned his army in the pestilential marshes of Walcheren, it is an entire 

mistake. The Duke did not command the army sent on that expedition, neithe r 
was he present, nor did he in any way plan its designs or direct its operations. Mr . 
Slidell has confounded this expedition with one that was sent to Holland many 
years before, to which his reflections are inapplicable. ‘The Duke of York cer- 
tainly committed one error which we do not attempt to palliate, and for which he 
severely suffered ; but it arose more from his necessities than extravagance, for his 
annual allowance by Parliament as a Prince of the blood, was not one half 
in amount of many of the private fortunes of the nobility with whom he 
daily associated, and was expected to be equal in profusion. We leave 

this point with the admission of his bitter political enemy, the Times news~ 

paper, which at his death sought to traduce his memory by -every species of 
invective. We must admit, said that journal, the kindheartedness of this prince, 
“nor do we deny the truth of what his admirers urge in his behalf, namely, that 
he never broke his word or deserted a friend.” 

The remarks of Mr. Slidell in regard to the London theatres, is in part true, 
although the class of persons which he alludes to, he must krow, is constantly 
encountered at the American theatres, though not to such an objectionable ex- 
tent. He should also bear in mind, that the plays at Drury Lane, which gave 
him so much offence, and which he represents asso shocking to female ears, 
are speedily transpianted and represented on the American boards for the most 
part without change or alteration. His picture here is certainly overcharged. 

The descriptions are vivid and accurate to a degree, which in reading 
seem to bring many of our youthful scenes again before us, and for atime, we 
were, in imagination, transported to the happy land of our birth, and again in the 
busy scenes of London, Portsmouth, &c. As an example, we extract the fol- 
lowing admirable description of an English stage-coach :— 

‘“« We had scarcely landed before our attention was taken up by a battalion of 
foot soldiers, marching down to embark in small boats for Gosport. Their well- 
drilled air, the high order of their accoutrements, and the gaudy, flamingo-like 
glare of their scarlet coats, with the flutteringof their colours, and the clang of 





Book writing on America or England, bya person of either country, is a 
thankless task, of which all those who have ever made the attempt have had ample 
experience. The cause, we think, is to be found in the reciprocal and lingering 
antipathy that yet exists in the bosoms of some on either side of the Atlantic. 
But a few years since in this country, admiration or hatred of England was 
the touch-stone of party throughout the Union : so, too, in England—the liberal 


party having, on all occasions, proclaimed the superiority of the Republican form | 


of government in the United States, and recommended the adoption of the same 
model, all monarchists felt themselves in duty bound to oppose the propagation 
of such an opinion, by decrying the Republican system and American institu- 
The irritation produced by two unfortunate and bloody wars 
ad“ed not a little to the hostile flame which our “brethren of the press” on 


| either side, fanned with due diligence. 


Thus, then, the public in both countries, have been for years divided 
into lovers and revilers of England on one side, and admirers and detrac- 
tors of America on the other; and it has followed, as a natural consequence, 
that whenever a book was written, favourable or unfavourable, it was both ap- 
plauded and condemned in both countries. We want no farther proof of this, 
than the severity with which Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Fidler were handled by some 


| of the most able publications in England. 


There have not only been two classes of readers on either side, but two classes 
of writers—one, whose object was to insult, deride, and vilify the other coun- 
try and its institutions en masse; the other, who discriminated with a generous 
spirit, and with the regard that ought to exist between the two people,—who 
have sought to write fairly and speak the truth,—and who, although they may 
have now and then spoken hastily from error, or evinced too much precipi- 
tancy in arriving at conclusions, have not acted from mal-intent. To this 
latter class the author before us belongs, and in proof thereof we present the 
following passages from his preface :— 

‘The author has simply attempted to give, in the following pages, a faithful 
narrative of whatever he saw during a visit of a few weeksto England. Thus 
setling out with promising little, that little he will yet exert himself conscien- 
He feels that he bas at least a right to lay claim to honesty 
of intention, and to as little prejudice of opinion as may possibly fall to the 
share of a writer who attempts the description of a country having so mach in 
common with his own, and in the study of which comparisons must, of necces- 
sity, suggest themselves at every step. The two countries are, indeed, so much 


the martial music to which they marched, all formed a spectacle on which I was 
for a moment arrested to gaze; but, after all, perhaps I was more delighted with 
the appearance of the stage-coach in which my fellow-passengers were just start- 
ing for London. The neat, graceful, compact form of the pretty toy, the mettled 
ana impatient air of the shining and well-groomed horses, the high polish of the 
harness, and admirable order and neatnesa of the whole affair, together with the 
stately and consequential air of the portly and well-maffled coachman, as he as- 
cended to his box with the mien of a monarch seating himself upon his throne, 
all delighted me while yet the vehicle was in repose. When, however, the 
guard mounting behind called forth the characteristic * All right !”’ and the stable- 
boys who held the horses had released and abandoned them to their impatience, 
the whip cracked, the wheels began to spin round, and the pavements to rattle, 
while the veils of the fair occupants of the top of the coach streamed out from 
the rapid motion, and the whole presented an array of excited and happy faces, 
T thought the scene one of the most spirited and striking that it was possiole to 
behold ; and the sensation with which I contemplated it worth all the musing of 
sublimity with which, for want of something better, I had fed my imagination on 
the outward voyage.” 

At the close of the work we find the following note. It marks the proper 
feelings of the officer and the gentleman. We aubscribe to the sentiments, but 
| regret that it deprives us of another graceful and interesting volume. 

“Tn conclusion it may be proper here to state, that the writer returned to 
| England, some months subsequent to the period to which the foregoing pages 
| refer, that he travelled, with far greater gratification than on his previous visit, 
| extensively over the United Kingdom, keeping notes of whatever he saw; the 
| very extent of which might, had not this essay already satisfied him, alone 
deter him from the task of preparing them for the press, though relating simply 
to matters that came under his odservation as an ordinary traveller, and not in 
any instance to dinners, balls, or drawing-rooms, or any scenes of a private 
nature, to which the courtesy and kindness of those to whom he became known 
procured him admission, 

‘*He wuuld not wish to relieve himself of the debt of gratitude thus imposed 
upon him by so cheap a recognition, and his vanity is not of the sort to be 
gratified by the accidental associati>n of illustrious names. Yet he cannot help 
regretting that his sense of propriety, and of what is due to the privacy of 
families whose hospitality snbmitted them to his observation,-—and which, from 
| being elevated, are not therefore excluded from the claims to remain sacred from 
| being dragged into public exhibition, to gratify the small pride of a book-maker, 
| or the prurient curiosity of such as may seek to become well-bred by external 
| imitation rather than by cherishing elevation and nebleness of sentiment within 
| themselves,—should prevent him from drawing pictures of domestic life, alike 
creditable to the individuals and the country to which they belong, and ofa state 
of society characterized by intelligence and refinement, though chiefly known 








| alike, that one is perpetually prompted to inquire wherein consists the difference. among us through the blackened and perverted carricatures of writers, who have 


Asst..Surg J Kirby to be Asst.-Surg., v. Stewart, app. to 10th Lgt. Drags.— 
Hospital Staff.—A. E. Campbell, M. D,, to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. 
Kirby. app. to the 74th Ft. 

War-Office, Dec. 4.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Ens. F. Haviland, from the 
*4th Regt. of Ft., tobe Cor., without pur., v. the Earl of Roscommon, who rets ; 
Cor. F. Haviland to be Adjutant, v. Leigh, who resigns the Adjutancy only ; 


Surg. J. Lightbody, from the 80th Regt. of Ft.,to be Surg , v. Jeffreys Hateley, | 
who rets uponh.p.—6th Regt. of Drag. : Staff-Asst-Surg F. M'Crae, M.D., | 


to be Asst-Surg., v. W. Knott, who rets. upon h p.—2d Regt. of Ft. : Ens. St. 
George Henry Stock to be Lieut. by pur., v. Cuthbert, who rets. ; H. W. Stisted. 
(rent,, to be Ens., by pur., v. Stock.—2ist Ft.; Maj. J. C. Hope, from the 
Kitle Brigade, to be Lieut. Col. by pur. v. Leahy, who rets.—24th Ft.; Ens 
E. Crosble Moore, from the 53d Regt. to be Ens. v. Haviland, app. to the 2d 


Drag. Gds.—4 1st. Ft.; Ens. Fred. Orme Darvall to the Lieut. without pur. v. his country, he had been led to feel some measure of ill-will towards England | 


Laurie, deceased ; Ens. H. Downes to be Lieut. without pur. v. Dyer, deceased 
Ens. A Carden to be Lieut by pur. v. Darvall, whose prom. by pur. has not 
‘aken place; Ens. R. Birt Holmes, from the half-pay of the 14th Regt. of 
Ft. tobe Ens. v. Carden; Ens. H. Sturt Napier, from the half-pay of the 12th 
Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Downes.—45th Ft.; Ens. Rob. Spring to be Lieut. 


| This he will endeavour to do with as little partiality for his own as is consistent | 


, with that ardent patriotism which is the common attribute of Americans, a 


ascribed the vices of a few individuals to a whole class, and affixed to charac- 


ters intended as portraits, the unnatural and distorted sentiments that are peculiar 


| feeling of nationality inherited with the laws, the language, and the manners of | to themselves. 


the country from which we derive our origin, and which is sanctioned not less | 
by the comparison of the blessings we enjoy with those of other lands, than by | amusing description, and that the mode of writing adopted in this work on Eng- 


| land might be applied more advantageously in describing the sister-kingdom, the 
“Tt is, perhaps, but fair to admit, that the author did set out with some feel- | writer will at least promise himself to prepare for publication the account of his 
ing of animosity towards England—a feeling engendered in his bosom by the | travels ia that country.” 


' the promptings of guod feeling and the dictatesof good taste. 


| calumnious depreciation of his own country by British writers, actuated by the 


' desire, through the misrepresentation of our institutions and national character, | 
to promote their own personal interests, or react in the interests of conservative | 


principles upon public opinion at home. From the perusal of their works, which 
he very naturally assumed to be the prevailing sentiment of England towards 


| in return. 
| servation. 
tion of that war which resulted in our independence, and which, having been 
successful on vur side, has left us without any feeling ef rooted dissatisfaction, 
, be, as it certainly is, a prevailing feeling ainong some classes of Englishmen so 


This, however, has yielded almost entirely to his own personal ob- 


If, indeed, a jealousy towards America, growing out of the recollec- | 


and excellent incumbent, Sir John Colborne. 


by pur v. Osborn, who retires; Serj. Major M. Nelson, from the 2d Drag. to remarkable for their inveterate egotism, it is, on the contrary, pleasing to observe 
be Ens. by pur v. Spring.—52d Ft ; Lieut Cecil W. Forester to be Capt. b that the more elevated and enlightened look to our growth and prosperity with a 
pur. v. Duwbiggen, who rets.; Ens. Hon. W. Arbuthnott to be Lieut. by pur. v. . liberal and kindly interest, the more creditable to those who entertain it, that 
Forester; Reb. Francis Lord Gifford to be Ens. by pur. v. Arbuthnott.—53d they have most tu dread from the influence of our example. 

'; Gent Cadet Chas. Lempriere, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens. |” he author found, 


| 


moreover, that there was so much identity betweer his | 





ty pur. v. Moore, app. to the 24th Regt. of Ft.—59th Ft.; Lieut. W. H. 
“ampson to be Capt. without pur. v. Cowper; Lieut. Robt. Gordon Davidson, 
‘om the half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut. v. Sampson.—65th Ft.; Ens. W. Pym 
oun ty ear by pur., v. Bullock, whose prom. bas not taken place.—69th 
+ apt. ‘ 
 D. O’Brien, from the 17th Regt. of Ft.. to be Capt., by pur., v. Hill. —80th 
Assi-Surg J. Ewing to be Surg., v. Lightbody, app. to the 2d Drag. Gds. 
* Asst. Surg. J. Reid tobe Asst. Surg., v. Ewing.—65th Ft. ; Lieut. J. B. 
~hetoag to be Cap:., by pur., v. Gibson, who reta. Ens. J. Edwards to be Lieut., 
par., v. Pearson. ; H. C. Cass, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Edwards.— 
a Brigade Capt C. L. Boileau to be Maj., by pur.,v. Hope. prom. in the 
stat Regt. of Ft ; Lieut J. Dolphin to be Capt., by pur., v Buileau ; Secon 
‘cut. W. H. Frankland to be First Lieut., by pur.,v. Dolphin: H.O Bowles, 
ae be Second Lieut., by pur., v. Frankland —Hospital Staff—P. Robert- 
wm Gent , v M'Crae, app to the 6th Drags. J. D. M’Dearmid, Gent., v. Atkins, 
Tes > RK, Kynoch, Gent., v. Reid, app. to the 8Uth Regt. of Ft. : to be | 
st Sutgs. to the Forces, 
Married, at Suffield, Co 
> am Watt, of 
. Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, $4.49 per cent. prem, 


Staff- 





| in., on the Ist instant, by the Rev. Henry Robinson, Mr. 
ap York, to Miss Margaret S., daughter of Charles Sherman, 
r place. 
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NB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1835 


' 











& the arrival of the Albany from Havre, and the Helen from Liverpool, we | 
“ possession of London dates to the 5th and Paris to the 3d ult. 

‘a was generally expected, Mr. Barton returned in the Albany. Mr. 

yt the French Chargé d’Affaires has left Washington, and will immediately 


- 'o France. The diplomatic intercourse has therefore ceased between the | 
\ i se. and the door of reconciliation is now closed. 
se pe: wept sr ne *ppearances there are those who cling to the 
Saker Fi = en Ourselves among the number. The effect of the 
bPhenas _ n~ nown, and although that document did not contain al} | 
ae might ask or wish, atill it was full and complete on one essential | 
‘namely, the distinet and entire disavowal on the part of the President of | 
Snal offence to the French monarch or people, and of any desire to use 
“* OF intimidation of any kind. As the French acknowledge the debt, and 





} 


Ne 


which have so often disgraced the press in both countries would soon cease. 


own country and that which he was visiting, that it was not easy to hate the one | 


| without also hating the other. Hence, the patriotism which made America | 


dear to him prompted him to love England. for after all, we are ourselves but | long presided. 
P 8 


| Englishmen in another hemisphere. We are only different editors of the same 

| of the age, while in England, though the common type be mean and defaced, 

| yet is the volume pleasing to peruse, rich as it is with antique blazonry and | 

, illumination. He has found, indeed, a pleasure, not easy to describe, in the | 

| observation of so many objects connected with the early history of our race, | 

| and in offering his homage at a thousand sites hallowed by the consecrating as- 

| sociations of genius and heroism. 

| He cannot help feeling that there is in the two countries unbounded motive 

| to mutual pride, instead of any incentive tu jealousy. America may look with well 

| founded enthusiasm to the past history and present greatness ofthe country from | 
which she sprung; and if there be any une achievement of which more than 

another England has occasion to be proud, it is the planting of this vast empire, 
so rapidly spreading itself over a noble continent, worthy to be the field of the 

most magnificent experiments, a d destined to perpetuate her religion, her insti- 

tutions, her literature, and her laws, and to keep alive the memory of her 

greatness, of which its own existence is the noblest monument, to the remotest 

ages,” 


Tie whole of this is beautifully conceived and well expressed. It is liberal 


and manly, and will procure for the writer the esteem of every generous mind. 
Would all writers set out with the same animus, those unworthy bickerings 





| 


But we have said that writers of the best intentions are often in error and do 
injustice unwittingly ; we have several examp!es of this in the work before us, but 
we will only allude to one or two. The reflections on the monument erected to the 
late Duke of York are at once untrue and unjust. This national tribute was not | 
raised to his memory for services in the field, although the Duke of York never dis- 
graced himself in the presence of an enemy, but behaved with that undaunted bra- 
very which has always marked the career of his illustrious family. It was a reward 
tor his long and ardent services as Commander-in-Chief, during which he brought 
the army to a state of efficiency and perfection that it had never reached before, 
or was ever attained in any other country. For a quarter of a century did this 





amiable and patriotic prince toil at his laborious duties at the Horse-Guards, 
where he was just, kind, and always generous. Accessible toal!, the disconsolate 
wife, and the poor orphan of the slain soldier, in him ever found a true friend and 
} protector—none were refused admittance and none who spoke the eloquence of 





“ Believing, however, that the popular manners of Ireland furnish aaheme for 





The Morning Chronicle of the 24th of Nov., announces that Sir Francis Head 
is appointed: Lieut.-Governor of Upper Canada, in the room of the present worthy 
We have not yet seen the ap- 
pointment in the Gazette. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, died on the 21st of Nov. in Scotland. 

The affairs of the Texians are going on prosperously. The town of St. An- 


| tonio has been taken, and Gen. Cos has shut himself up in the citadel, where 
| he must speedily surrender. 





We understand that the Banners, Standards and other insigniaof the St. 


| Andrew’s Society of Montreal, which were supposed to have been consumed 


in the late destructive fire, are safely lodged in the Custom House in this city, 
and will shortly be removed to their destination. They were all executed by emi- 
nent artists in Scotland, under the supervision of the Earl of Dalhousie, who 
takes a great interest in every thing relating to the colony over which he so 





Capt. Marryat has been lately engaged on a new work, The Naval Annual. It 


N. Hill to be Maj., by pur., v. Lord G. Bentinck, who rets. Lieut. work ; in America plain, useful, and got up with something more of the spirit | contains two tales written by htmself which are illustrated by several beautiful 


engravings. The work is admirably got up, and bears a comparison with any 
of its rival annuals of the season. We have copied a portion of the second tale 
—the “ Three Cutters,” which we shall continue next week—and finish in the 
subsequent publication. Messrs. Desilver, Thomas & Co. of Philadelphia are 
the importers, but the work is for sale by Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, Cedar street. 





Mr. Hows’ engagement at the Franklin Theatre has been most successful.— 
His Sheva elicited the warmest applause from all parts of the house, having 
played that character three nights out of four. His other performances have 
also procured for him great approbation. 

Mr. Wallack took his benefit last night at the Park, in the tragedy of Alex- 
ander the Great, Mrs. Sharpe playing Rozana. Notwithstanding the inclement 
state of the weather the house was well filled. 

Mr. Reeve is re-engaged and will make his appearance on Monday in Paul 
Pry and the burletta of Cupid, in which he will of course sustain the principal 
characters. fi 

The Bowery is constantly well attended. The judgment and skill of 
the managers in procuring novelties is highly praiseworthy, and the public re- 
ward their efforts accordingly. 





The complete works of Mrs. Hannah More. 7 vols.8 vo. Harpers.—It 
would be the height of superfluity to enter upon a critical notice of these works, 
which have been so long known to the world, and which have exercised so 
large a share of salutary influence over the minds of the moral and the pious.— 
Soffice it that the whole is here completed in a convenient form, and admirably 
executed. The vignettes in the title pages of the several volumes are beauti- 
fully designed and engraved, and are fine illustrations of the texts. The works 
themselves, we need hardly say, ought to be found in the libraries of every 
Christian family, and the edition is such as will give additional lustre to any 
collection of literary productions. 








“EVE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—A quarterly meeting 
of the St. George’s Society will be held at the City Hetel on Monday evening, 

1 ith inst., at 7 o'clock, for the election of Officers, and ether business. The punctual 

attendance of members is requested, JAMES B, ELLIMAN, Ass't Sec’y. 
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PRETTY LOVE BIRDS. 





Ballad, sung by Mrs. Waylett—written and composed by J. Augustine Wade. Philadelphia—Kretschmar & Nunns. 
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gave you your name, Was it some gentle maid In the land whence you came? 
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tenants who went From their loves & the skies, Of their own native land On the wide world to roam! Pretty Love birds! 
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Who gave you your name, Wasit some gentle inaid in the land whence you came! Are ye messengers sent, by soft tears and sad sighs To some 












Pretty Love birds dear Love who 
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ve birds! Do ye whisper them home? Pretty 
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birds! Pretty Love birds! Do ye whisper them home? 
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Pretty Pretty Pretty Love birds Pretty Pretty Pretty Love birds Pretty Pretty Pretty Love birds Do ye whisper them home ! 
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Pretty Love birds, dear Love birds, there is a soft spell 
In your innocent name, that now makes my heart swell! 


ART XXXVII. THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE—OfF the Soci 
Promoting Christian Knowledge—Price 124 cents. 


ety for 
Engravings—Tho Great 


Square and Market Place at Munich; The Woody Nightshade, or Bitter-sweet ; | 


Tne Deadly Nigitshate; Indigo Works in South America; Fort of the Chalees 
Satoon, Aliahabad ; The Sumach; Melon-frame and Gardening Tools; The Cork- 
tree; Cutting and Polishing Diamonds; Representations of the largest known Dia- 
monds ; The Oiive Oil Mill; Tae Cathedral or Moorish Mosque, at Cordova ; The 
Shawl Goat; Tae Hotel de Ville, or Town-hall, at Brussels; Tne Botanic Garden, 
Brussels; The Place Royale, Brusse!s.—London, John William Parker ; NewYork, 
William Jackson; Boston, J. H. Francis; Philatelphia, Orrin Rogers; Baltimore, 
W. Richards. The office of the Saturday Magazin is at 53 Cedar-street, where 
booksellers and dealers may be supplied with all the parts which have been published. 
Any part of the work may be had separate. *,* The publisher does not employ or 
authorise any persons to solicit payment in advance for any wo ks published by him. 
Jan. 9. WM. JACKSON, 53 Cedar-st. 








DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, DENTIST, t15 CHAMBERS-S1T. 





if ICHARD H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office | 


Exchance Piace. Oid Claims looked into free of charge, if unproductive ; and 
} ‘ . * 9 4 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 





PPREXAS—Beales's colony on the Rio Grande.—An Expedition will sail in the 

beginning of February for this fine colony, one or two good Schooners will be 

chartered by the c »ompany, and the Empresario, John C. Beales, will accompany the 

Settlers to the Grant. Full titles are guaranteed by the company. For farther 

a age enquire of Charles Edwards, Ex . 53 Wall Street, or Dr. Beales, 68 
roadway. 








OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a F rench lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the hig ler branches of instruction ; which arrangement, combined with her former 
pans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a fall siare of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. [aug. 29, 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: ; 
pay Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
~ Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

tev. Dr. Lyell, 7 J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J.‘ ucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 
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Would you do for the strange what you’ve done for your own, 
Ye would fly my heart's range and bring back its flown, 
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\lemontae? 
| If ye do pretty dears I will welcome ye home, 
With the half of my love for the one that did roam ! 
Pretty Love birds, &c. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
peeecons may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 

lives of others, and either fer the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


Age. 1 


25 


~ 
~_! 
we 


x 
eococococeccooss 








ge. 1 year. | Age. 1 

26 1 07 38 
77 27 112 39 
84 28 1 20 40 
86 29 1 28 4l 
89 30 i 3l 42 
90 3l 1 32 43 
91 32 1 33 44 
92 33 1 34 45 
91 34 1 35 46 
97 35 1 36 47 
99 36 1 39 48 
00| 37 143| 49 


@ e « sx) 





ge. 1 year. 
50 1 96 
51 1 97 
52 2 02 
53 2 16 
54 2 18 
55 2 32 
56 2 47 
57 2 70 
58 314 
59 3 67 
60 4 35 


_ Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest wil! be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ oe 


“ “ 


Wm. Bard, 


Peter Harmony, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 


Peter Remsen, 
John Duer, 


100 = for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 


100 = 
TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
P. G. Stuyvesant, 


Benj. Knower. 


John Rathbone, Jr. 


R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
¥. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


Thos. W. Ludlow, 
S. Van Rensaeller, 
Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


4} per cent. 
q “ “ 


3 “ “ 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 


will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month t 











ARWICK & Co. 
Office, N 


eee 





& gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter | 
o 32 New Strect, Now-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 





Now OPEN.—J. Thom respectfully informs the citizens of New York that he 


is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol- 
lowing figures: ‘Old Mortality and his Vony :" a full-length statue of Robert 
Burns ; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song “ Willie Brew’d a Pec! 
‘Tam O'Shanter,” “* Souter Johnny,” and other works, 
_ Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 
25 ¢ an OT “—_e" [Oct. 17.] 
Mine +7 ] ; Hit’ IRON GALLDoa Th PE gr mw + errs 
IRE PROO! WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
Plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
I c on are respect ully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
ron Chest Works, The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
i“ siggy some years since. JESSE DELANO, 
ig ee th. JESSE LA! 
TENG { 97 Water st. cor, Gounverneur’s lane. 
i pp eS ey Ye ee en ———e 
- < REMI M GOLD MEDAL, Shiver Medal and Diploma! the Ameri- 
of lien, nsuraie, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
rung and fixing chem in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 


zz;to JONA'T HAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
/hambers-st., N.Y {Jan 10 “ly 


till 10 in the evening. Admittance 





k o’ Maut ha 





the Ist, 10th, 
hroughout the 


year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from Days of Seiling from 

: New-York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, IR, Griswold, Dec. 20, Feb. 7 Feb.10. 
Ontario, jHuttleston, Jan. 1, - 17. = 20, 
Westminster, |George Moore, > “ 97° Mar 1 
St. James Win. S. Sebor, ~ 2 Mar. 7, = 10, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin Feb. 1, “17; _ 20, 
New Ship Thos. Britton, a a April, 
Louisa, | D. H. Truman . April 7, P 10, 
New Ship ——— _/|F. H. Heb urd, Mar. | “17, “5 20, 
Philadelphia, |E. E. Morgan, “49° “97” May i, 
President, J.M.Chad wick - 20, May 7, #10, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, April 1, oe 17. oe 96 
Torontyu, |R. Griswold, | an 27, June 1, 


These ships are all of the first class , about 600 tons burt 
by able and experienced navigators, 
Stores, &c. arv of the best description. 
fixed at $140, including 
paying the last menticned price, « 
which will be furnished on board, 
will b2 responsible for any letters 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 

JOHN GRISWOLD 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No, 





GARRATT & GIB 


The price 


Apply to 


» Parcels or packages sen 


s, &e. 


70 South street, New York. 
, 134 Front street, orto 


( 19 Coleman street, London, 
BON, Portsmouth. 


1en,and are commanded 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, | 
S ice of cabin passage outward, is now 
Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wine Passengers 
an be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, ! 
Neither the captains nor owners of these packets | dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfert ane e 
t by them unless regular 











EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [ Nov. 21-tf.] _ 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb.16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, foo i Bi AR Oe LS Ree 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, * 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “og) og ag wg ee Blow “8 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, * Sion se Se 56, * 28, * 26, 
Columbus, i\Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,/April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States,  |Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, “ 24] * 8, * 8, * 8, 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, wah, edt. “Re BR Dat, eR eet 
England, |Waite, “16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, [Thompeon, } ** 24, * 234, “ 245 * 6: 8, - 8, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, “* 16, ~ 16, 
Indeper-dence, Nye, “Gg * & “6s “oh * Gy 26, 
North America, |Dixey, © 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16,jJJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, “93, ¢ “YG Bh” & 








, 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which wil! be furnished on board. ' 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed the refor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe,South America, Erg- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpor pe 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. }- 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta:es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, — 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independe nce, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ‘ 
From New Yorkon the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre 0 '» 


Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 


—— 





€ 


pain 


| order, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew- York. Havre. ; 
Havre, }.Stoddard,|Ict. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,/Dec. 8, April 1, July 1°, 
Sully, ¥.A.Forbes!|Nov. &, ‘* 24, Junel6, “ 16, ed 8, Aug. 4 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,) ** 16, Mar. 8, “* 24,)Jan. 1, 16, 8 16 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 24, * 16, July 8) * 8, May I, ’ 


Richardson, |Dec, 8, ” 8, Sept. 1, 


Charlemagne, r t ; 
i J. Casttoff. 16, April 8, “ 24, 


€ - 4 “ 
“ 24, “ 16, “ 16, : 
Francois Ist, 








. , , 
Normandie, W.W. Pell.) “24, ‘“* 16, Aug. &| “ §&, June], vw " 
Formosa, W.B.Orne.|Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) * 16, “ 8; Oct. | 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdi| ‘* 16,May 8, “* 24,!Mor. 1, “* 16, |, 16, 
Poland, |Anthony, “24, 16, Sept. 8/ “* 8, July 1, aa 
Albary, }J. JohnstonjFeb.8, “ 24, “* 16) “ 16, ** 8, Nov. ts 


’ 
: . , : Laeems § mo- 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accen 


nve- 


4 ther of 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to enthe 


| subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges exce} 
| the expenses actually incurred. ll oe 
| C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broads. 


WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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